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THE WEEK. 


On Sunday last a train leaving Barberton at eight 
in the morning with detachments of the Hampshire 
and East Kent Regiments was overset on a decline not 
far from the town, an accident which resulted in no 
less than eighty-four casualties, chiefly among the 
Hampshires. Of these casualties nearly half were 
killed outright. The officers’ carriage was saved 
by the guard. No account of the accident has 
been received as yet, whether official or un- 
official, which makes it comprehensible. The driver 
is said to have ‘lost control” of his engine—beyond 
that we know nothing. One thing only is certain about 
this, as about every other serious matter at the front ; 
if the enemy had anything to do with the misfortune 
the truth will be hidden from us. The remaining news 
from the seat of war is as meagre asever. On Monday 
the 2nd the Bays—than which few of our cavalry regi- 
ments are more famous, and none more deservedly so 
—had a sharp skirmish at ‘‘ Bushman’s Kop.” There 
are dozens of places of that name in South Africa; it 
is probable that the ‘ Bushman’s Kop” in question 
lies in the N.E. of the Orange Free State. We 
need hardly add that, if such was the case, the 
affair took place in the heart of a district recently 
‘‘cleared” by the most successful of the ‘great 
drives”; and perhaps this little affair will do 
more good than harm if it leads the public to some 
appreciation of the rubbish served up to them as official 
news. Apropos of this, a message worth noting has 
come through with regard to this same corner of our 
operations. The ‘‘ remnant” of De Wet’s force is being 
‘*hard pressed.” It numbers about “1,200.” Now 
De Wet’s force three months ago (when it was im- 
portant to minimise it) was ‘‘less than 1,500.” The 
two ‘‘drives,” whose effect it was important to 
exaggerate, ‘‘ accounted for 1,200”—and yet there are 
1,200 left! As we go to press news has reached us of 
an attack by Delarey against a force, of number un- 
known, in the Western Transvaal. The enemy were 
repulsed with loss, and the gallantry of the Canadians 


was conspicuous. 
—_——_@——— 


It is weary work insisting week after week upon 
the policy of concealment which the Government has 
now pushed to extremes. It is the more difficult to 
insist upon it from the fact that the policy 
is itself the cause of the apathy the public show 
towards the war, though the war is the one matter that 
really affects Englishmen at this moment. Consider 
these two facts regarding one little corner—not a five- 
hundredth part of the whole seat of our operations—the 
valleys of the Fish and Rhenoster rivers, in Cape 
Colony. Not quite two months agoa large convoy was 
going to Calvinia. It was the only important convoy 
in the district at the time. With the exception of half 
a dozen garrisoned villages, all the west is in the hands 
of the enemy, and this convoy was part of a scheme to 
create advanced bases whence the enemy could be 
attacked. The convoy was captured and destroyed, and 
the whole scheme fell through and had to be reorganised. 
That was two monthsago. We get, at last, along but 
not very intelligible censored message from Reuter’s 
Agency describing it. Of the effects upon our small 
garrison, of the loss of the provisions and ammunition, 


we hear nothing. We hear nothing of its effect upon 
the prolongation of the blockhouse line through 
Sutherland.. That is the first fact. The second fact is 
that a force of irregulars (why do we never hear of 
regulars in Western Cape Colony?) was badly cut up 
in the very same district on March 24. It took a week 
to get the news though, and Lord Kitchener had just 
wired that ‘‘the small commandoes pushed up north 
were near Hopetown,” more than 200 miles away ? 
Shall we ever get the truth of that little affair! 
Neither the capture of the convoy nor the cutting 
up of Marshall’s horse were important—of themselves. 
They were ‘‘little affairs.” But, unfortunately, since 
November 1 there have been more than a thousand 
little affairs and skirmishes and snipings, of which no 
one has heard a word. That figure is startling 
enough, one would think, even for Mr. Brodrick. 


WHATEVER may be the general trend of American 
opinion there is no doubt that New England is being 
rapidly converted to Free Trade. A fortnight ago the 
New York Times published an interesting ‘‘ special” 
from Boston containing the views of many representa- 
tive manufacturers @ propos of the announcement that 
the Senate’s Committee on Foreign Relations has decided 
to take up the question of reciprocity treaties. One 
director of a huge manufacturing corporation said : 

“Under the existing tariff system New England is 
rapidly lapsing into dependence upon two sources of 
income, without which it would quickly become the 
poorest section of the United States. These are literature 
and summer boarders. Our manufacturing industries 
are heavily handicapped. . . . . We are exporting of 
course, but in many lines this is impossible, by reason 
of the fact that our raw materials cost us more than they 
do the manufacturers of other sections [i.e., of other parts 

of the U.S.A.].” 

The industries of New England are going west in 
pursuit of cheap raw material. Hence the need of a 
broader and more liberal commercial policy, which will 
give the manufacturers free and cheap raw materials— 
wool, leather, coal, and pig iron. There is special 
anxiety for reciprocity with Canada. 


WE noticed last year that the King of Denmark 
had been forced, much against his will, to entrust the 
Government to a Liberal Premier. So far the new 
Ministry has not answered expectations, and the 
Premier is accused of preferring Royal favour to 
reform. The ‘ Radical-Socialists” are much dissatis- 
fied, and they have taken the opportunity to assert 
their strength at the municipal elections in Copenhagen, 
and have gained, as the Manchester Guardian points 
out, a sensational victory, polling 13,000 votes as 
against a poll of only 7,000 by all their opponents put 
together. One of the chief complaints against the 
Government is the proposal to sell the Danish West 
Indies without consulting the wishes of the inhabitants. 


THE minority which in every one of our important 
colonies has expressed disapproval of the war is 
strongest in Canada; and now, according to the 
Montreal correspondent of the Dazly Chronicle, the 
reaction against Imperialism has taken an acute form 
in Quebec. A year or two ago Canadians generally 
seemed to want closer relations with Great Britain. 
Hence the preferential tariff. Now the Roman Catholic 
organs of French Canada are calmly discussing the 
rupture of relations with England and annexation to 
the United States. It is pointed out, says the corre- 
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spondent, that ‘‘a continuance of the Imperialistic 
campaign can only have one result—to force the French 
Canadians to appeal to the United States to intervene 
and prevent the absorption of Canada in the vortex of 
Britain’s wars.” Meanwhile, as Professor Goldwin 
Smith points out in a letter printed in the Manchester 
Guardian, Sir Wilfrid Laurier has rebuffed Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s overtures on the subject of colonial contribu- 
tions. Professor Goldwin Smith pays a great tribute 
to the Liberal Leader : 
‘*T can, however, have no hesitation in saying that were 
I now in England I should be found heartily supporting 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, as the representative of 
practical Liberalism and of the policy of magnanimity and 
clemency, which alone can give South Africa peace, efface 
the hideous memories of the war, and relieve us of a burden 
of world-wide odium such as no nation, however mighty, can 
afford to bear. 
‘*Placed in a desperately difficult position as the leader of 


a shattered party, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman seems 
to have done marvellously well.” 


Lorp SPENCER has acted very wisely in printing 
in pamphlet form his references to Home Rule in his 
speech at Eastbourne. He analyses the reasons given 
for abandoning Home Rule, and points out that the 
Local Government Act, instead of making Home Rule 
unnecessary, has stimulated the demand for it. He 
shows that he adopted Home Rule deliberately after 
eight years of experience in the government of Ireland, 
during which he found that the alternative policy of 
redress of grievances, accompanied by measures 
to uphold and strengthen the law and Executive, 
had broken down. Nothing, as he _ remarked, 
has happened to alter the conviction he formed 
in 1886. He disposes very effectively of Lord 
Rosebery’s two chief arguments against Home Rule, 
the first that some Irish leaders have demanded an 
independent Parliament, and the second that Ireland 
could only have Home Rule if she was loyal. As to 
the first point, Lord Spencer quotes Lord Rosebery’s 
own words about the difference between the claims a 
statesman makes and the terms he may agree to accept 
in the case of Botha’s negotiations. As to the second, 
Lord Spencer says very truly of Ireland’s disloyalty : 
‘* A physician when his patient has a special symptom 
of disease does not wait until it disappears before 
applying his remedy: his patient might die. In the 
same way we who believe in Home Rule for Ireland 
can never and will never consent to postpone an 
attempt to give it until the Irish are loyal, for if we 
did that the improvement of Ireland would never take 
place. The Irish cause would not die, but their 
discontent and all the woe connected with it would 
seriously increase.” 


Mr. EpmMuND ROBERTSON, who spoke at Dundee 
on Tuesday, showed that he has in no way modified his 
opinion about Lord Milner in consequence of Lord 
Rosebery’s defence of him. He said that Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Lord Milner were the two chief obstacles 
to peace, and pointed out what those persons forget 
who deprecate criticism of Lord Milner on the ground 
that he is merely an agent, that Lord Milner had 
thrown over all the traditions of an impartial service 
and made himself the partisan—here and in South 
Africa—of his employers. Speaking of the result 
of the war he said that adventurers of all nations 
might pile up fortunes in the ruined States, 
but that for this generation the new territories would 
only be burdens amounting to millions a year. Mr. 
Robertson made an interesting comment on the respon- 
sibility for the Raid. He said the only way he could 
explain the action of the Government in condemning 
Mr. Rhodes, and then pronouncing him innocent, was by 
supposing that the Government, and not Mr. Rhodes, 
were guilty. Sir Robert Reid spoke in his constituency 
the same night, and described himself as in a condition 
of Egyptian darkness upon the subject of what it was 


the new league wished the Liberal Party to do or not 
to do. He was glad to be assured that its object was 
not to drive Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman out, or 
to break away from the policy of Mr. Gladstone. Sir 
Robert Reid reaffirmed his belief in Home Rule, and 
his conviction that before long a large advance would 
be made in the direction of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. 


Tue Cobden Club has issued opportunely in the 
week before the Budget a report and a memorandum. 
The report notices some of last year’s ups and downs 
in the eternal conflict of Free Trade and Protection. 
The battle has been, and still is, fiercest in Germany. 
In the United States Protection is in danger ; in Great 
Britain, Free Trade. In Australia the Free Trade 
party is doing a great deal to improve the tariff of the 
new Commonwealth. The memorandum conveys some 
practical suggestions to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on the means which should be adopted for 
increasing the public revenue in order to check the 
alarming growth of the National Debt. 


THE story of the execution of two Australian 
officers for the murder of Boer prisoners is exciting a 
great deal of interest in Australia. The most detailed 
account of the incidents has appeared in the Morning 


Leader, whose version seems to be largely 
corroborated by the information that has_ since 
been published. The demand the Morning 


Leader makes for full disclosures is generally 
endorsed in the colony. General Hutton addressed 
the third battalion of the Commonwealth contingent on 
Wednesday, and spoke impressively of the shame 
brought on Australia by the misconduct of these 
officers and the desertion of some thirty volunteers. 
The incident is, of course, no sort of reflection on the 
discipline of the regular army, which, as we have 
throughout argued, has been admirably maintained, but 
it should help to bring home to certain journals 
the truth on which General Hutton insisted last 
Wednesday, that armed men _ without discipline 
are a menace rather than a hindrance. We regret 
to see that the Prime Minister of Victoria is getting up 
a public petition on behalf of an officer condemned to 
penal servitude for life in connection with these crimes. 
It is deplorable on every ground that the impression 
should be fostered that colonials are treated more 
indulgently than our regular soldiers. 


THE Zzmes printed on Thursday in last week a letter 
from Dr. Reinecke, the gentleman whom Mr. Brodrick 
referred to in the House of Commons on February 11 
as having been ‘‘arrested on suspicion of communicating 
with the enemy, who were then threatening the town 
of Ceres.” Dr. Reinecke has lived and practised 
as a doctor in Ceres for more than five years. 
On August 27 an Australian officer, acting as com- 
mandant, who had arrived there only a fortnight before, 
sent him to prison at Malmesbury. Another Colonial, 
this time a Cape officer, was commandant at Malmes- 
bury, and he kept Dr, Reinecke in prison without 
charge or leave to petition Lord Kitchener until 
September 27. Mrs. Reinecke then succeeded in 
getting an order for her husband’s release from the 
Cape Supreme Court ; but the commandant intervened, 
and sent him back to prison, where he was kept until 
this colonial officer was superseded by an officer in the 
British Army. The new commandant, Major Graham, 
released Dr. Reinecke on parole, and said he should be 
tried as soon as possible. It was not until January 


that any examination was made, and then Major 
Graham told him he could find no evidence at 
all against him, and gave him a full acquittal. 
The same Colonial jack-in-office who imprisoned Dr. 
Reinecke sent to prison at the same time the Dutch 
Reformed minister, two field cornets, one justice of the 
peace, three municipal councillors, and other leading 
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residents, all of whom have remained in prison without 


trial. This is happening in many parts of Cape Colony. . 


Tue Farnham licensing justices have taken a step 
which should draw the attention of Parliament to the 
urgent need of licensing reform. Finding that the 
ratio of public-houses to the population in Farnham 
was excessive (45 to 6,200), they decided to effect 
a reduction. Accordingly, eight months ago they gave 
notice of their intention to the public-house owners, 
and requested their co-operation. In doing so they 
followed the generally admired precedent set by Mr. A. 
Chamberlain and the Birmingham magistrates. The 
trade, however, treated this notice with contempt, 
nothing but refusals being received. Undaunted by 
this, the justices themselves entered notice of objection 
against each of the 45 houses. At Brewster Sessions 
Mr. Avory, K.C., objected to those magistrates adjudi- 
cating, asserting that they were disqualified as 
interested parties. The Bench, however, overruled the 
objection, and proceeded to examine each application 
in detail. Then acting, as the chairman said, on 
Lord Halsbury’s definition of their jurisdiction as 
‘*a discretionary one” to decide ‘*how many public- 
houses we shall permit in the district,” they refused 
nine of the 45. No doubt this decision will be taken 
to Quarter Sessions (‘‘ the appeal from the knowing to 
the unknowing”), and possibly to the High Court. 
Whatever may happen there, the Farnham justices 
have done a great public service. No doubt it is 
exceedingly annoying to the nine rejected houses ; but 
that is a defect of the law. Nothing could be more 
absurd than the existing statutes, which, if the justices 
do their duty, take away a valuable property from one 
householder and give it to his neighbours, in the one 
case without compensation, in the other without better- 
ment. Yet the necessary reform is extremely simple, 
z.e.,a sum should be taken from the surviving licensees, 
proportioned to their probable gain, and given to the 
householder whose renewal is not granted. 


THE criminal statistics for the year 1900 have just 
been issued by the Home Office. In November of that 
year a learned judge, charging a grand jury, declared 
that ‘‘ there had been a remarkable diminution of crime 
during the last twelve months, not merely in particular 
localities, but generally throughout the country,” a result 
ascribed to ‘‘ the spirit of patriotism which the war had 
evoked,’ and other causes. A correspondent of Zhe 
Speaker thereupon wrote suggesting that it was pre- 
mature to speculate upon the causes of the alleged 
‘*remarkable”’ phenomenon, as there was no sufficient 
ground for believing in the fact of its existence. It 
now appears that so far from being distinguished by any 
‘* remarkable diminution of crime,” the returns for the 
year indicate a substantial increase in the number of 
persons charged with indictable offences, the total 
being 53,628 in 1900 as against 50,494 in 1899. There 
was, it is true, a large decrease in the number of cases 
under the dog-muzzling orders, contraventions of police 
bye-laws, &c.; indeed, in the words of the writer of the 
introduction to the statistics, ‘‘the only serious in- 
crease among non-indictable offences is one amounting 
to 4,782 in the number of offences against ‘ military 
law’”! But it is, of course, to the number of felonies and 
indictable misdemeanours that one turns as a test of the 
state of crime. It may be noted that in 1900 no less 
than 608 persons were fined for the offence of ‘‘ sleeping 
out” without any visible means of subsistence ; while, in 
addition to those stated to have been punished for this 
offence as incorrigible rogues, one unfortunate was 
sentenced to more than the maximum term of three 
months’ imprisonment. This seems to require a note 
of explanation. A similar observation applies to five 
cases of ‘‘ frequenting,” under the Vagrant Acts, in 


each of which the maximum sentence appears to have 
been exceeded. 


Tue Spectator has made a curious historical blunder 
in commenting on Sir William Butler’s speech on Crom- 
well. It argues that the ‘‘ unchecked defamation” 
of Cromwell is a result of the alliance between the 
Liberals and the Irish Party. The Sectasor is, there- 
fore, either unacquainted with Burke’s writings, or else 

thinks that alliance is more than a century old. 
The Spectator goes on to say that no man who 
does not admire Cromwell can admire what 
is English. Sir William Butler as an Irishman 
has no cause to love Cromwell’s memory, but though 
our own opinions about Cromwell are not his, we 
repudiate altogether the authority of the Spectator to 
constitute itself a high priest entitled to excommunicate 
Englishmen for their tastes and criticisms. It is still 
worse to find a paper that was once liberal inciting 
persons to break up meetings in a free country by way 
of protecting the memory of their hero. 


THOSE persons who are victims of the mania that 
all Europe is so blinded by jealousy that she has never 
troubled to look the real facts about this war fairly in 
the face would do well to see the review of Dr. Doyle’s 
book, which has recently appeared in a French paper. 
The organ of the French army, in so far as it has an 
organ in the public Press, is a paper called the Ze/air. 
Instead of printing whatever nonsense circulates with 
regard to England among her enemies it criticises 
Dr. Doyle’s arguments soberly and temperately, using 
not rumour or slander but our own documents : 


“The British Press has wilfully exaggerated the import- 
ance assigned by continental opinion to non-official reports 
of the conduct of British soldiers. Even if such reports 
were true—and it is immaterial whether they are or not— 
we should not for that alone hold the British army or 
nation condemned. In every campaign, no matter who the 
combatants may be, these stories are common. We do not 
need fifty pages of evidence to convince us that there may 
be ruffians in the Boer army or many brave men in the 
British. Thisisnot what we are concerned with, as intelligent 
Englislimen should know. What we, incommon with almost 
every paper in Europe and America, have criticised is the 
policy of the war as it has been officially sanctioned in London 
and Pretoria; the absolute destruction of the homes of a whole 
nation ; the application of the reconcentrados system, which, 
in the case of Spain in Cuba, the whole British nation con- 
demned as barbarous; the mortality in those camps, which 
can only be described as murderous; the policy of com- 
pelling the attendance of friends and relatives at the execu'ion 
ot prisoners—prisoners who have for the most part been 
brave and valorous men like Scheepers ; violation of the laws 
of war, such as that revealed in the proclamation—treating 
honourable combatants as criminals, banishing for lite 
brave soldiers, whose only offence is that of fighting for 
their country to the last; the abominable policy of catching 
the wives and children of the enemy and imprisoning 
them upon half rations until their relatives shall have 
surrendered. It is upon these facts, all of which have 
been officially admitted, that the English Government and 
people are judged by civilisation. Yet will it be believed 
that Dr. Conan Doyle hardly so much as mentions the fore- 
going points ? Neither the 7 hangings of prisoners, 
nor the abominable plan of half rationing the women and 
children of burghers in the field (a plan which Mr. Brodrick 
in the House of Commons, to the cheers of his Ministerial 
supporters, admitted to have been applied), nor the bar- 
barous proclamation of September 15—the very features 
which have done most to inflame feeling against Tegiead— 
are so much as mentioned by Dr. Doyle. And yet his 
pamphlet professes to be a justification of England before 
the world. 


AccorDING to the American correspondents of some 
of the London Press, Dr. Clark and a Mr. Fillingham 
have had recourse to the odious practice of addressing 
meetings in America to stir up America to intervene in 
the Boer war. It is the business of Englishmen who 
condemn the policy of this war to convert their 
countrymen, and to take all the hard blows that 
are going in the struggle to save their country from a 
ruinous consummation of wrong. If they fail, they 
fall with their country. If they succeed, they share in 
her recovery. The conduct of these politicians implies 
the degradation of that very sense of country on which 
Liberalis m relies to redress wrong. 
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THE MEMORIAL SERVICE AT ST. PAUL'S. 


“Mr. Rhodes occupied a great position in South Africa ; 
he was Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, and, beyond ail 
other persons, should have been careful to abstain from such 
a course of action as that which he adopted. As managing 
director of the British South Africa Company, as director of 
the De Beers Consolidated Mines and the Gold Fields of 
South Africa, Mr. Rhodes controlled a great combination of 
interests ; he used his position and those interests to pro- 
mote and assist his policy. ; 

‘Whatever justification there might have been for action 
on the part of the people of Johannesburg, there was none 
for the conduct of a person in Mr. Rhodes’s position, in sub- 
sidising, organising, and stimulating an armed insurrection 
against the Government of the South African Republic, and 
employing the forces and resources of the Chartered Com- 
pany to support such a revolution. He seriously embar- 
rassed both the Imperial and the Colonial Governments, and 
his proceeding resulted in the invasion of the territory of a 
State which was in friendly relations with Her Majesty, in 
breach of the obligation to respect the right to self- 
ee of the South African Republic under the 

onventions between Her Majesty and that State. Although 
Dr. Jameson ‘went in’ without Mr. Rhodes’s ‘authority, it was 
— part of the plan that these forces should be used in 
the Transvaal in support of an insurrection. Nothing could 

justify such a use of such a force, and Mr. Rhodes’s heavy 
responsibility remains, —— Dr. Jameson, at the last 
moment, invaded the Transvaal without his direct sanction. 
“Such a policy, once embarked upon, inevitably involved 
Mr. Rhodes in grave breaches of duty to those to whom he 
owed allegiance. He deceived the High Commissioner 
a the Imperial Government, he concealed his 
views from his colleagues in the Colonial Ministry and from 
the board of the British South Africa Company, and led his 
subordinates to believe that his plans were approved by 
his superiors.”—Report of the South Africa Committee, 1897. 
LTHOUGH we think the disposition to withhold 
criticism from men who are dead, whose lives 
have been severely blamed, is often carried to a morbid 
extreme, we should have been glad to pass over in 
silence the sad and desolating career which closed last 
week. That course is made impossible by the careless 
blunder of the Deanof St. Paul’s. Itisnoreproach togreat 
divines that their absorption in spiritual interests some- 
times dulls the energyand the accuracy of their judgment 
on things of State. But the Dean of St. Paul’s is 
not buried in a monastery or living a life of abstract 
contemplation in spiritual solitude. He occupies a 
great position in the midst of the hum and the public 
life of a great State, and he has shown once again that 
he is too simple or too careless to maintain its dignity 
or its traditions. He arranged a thanksgiving service 
to commemorate the end of a war which is still raging 
as bitterly as ever more than a year later, and a 
memorial service for the slaughtered Christians of 
Pekin, who have since lived tranquil and happy lives. 
His latest error is, unfortunately, far graver. He has 
allowed Mr. Rhodes’s friends to take advantage of his 
naive simplicity to use St. Paul’s for a public com- 
memoration of their dead patron. Either the Dean has 
no respect for his Cathedral or he is ignorant of matters 
which it is the business of every citizen to know, the 
verdict passed on Mr. Rhodes by a jury of his country- 
men. If the Dean of St. Paul’s were responsible merely 
for some private chapel there would be no public 
ground for protest. We are well aware of that new 
theory, taught and acted on by Canon Knox-Little and 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, that it is the business of 
divines merely to collect the floating impressions and 
fancies, even the very jargon of the street, and to 
reproduce them with the solemnities and emphasis of 
surplice and pulpit and mystic ritual in buildings that 
treasure the august traditions of devout religion. We 


are not surprised that two such ecclesiastics, Canon 


Armitage Robinson and Canon Hensley Henson, had 
not enough respect even for Good Friday to refrain 
from an undignified prostration before the unscrupulous 
careerof Mr. Rhodesand the mob of its admirers. If such 
men choose to lower their office it is their affair ; if St. 
Paul’s Cathedral is used to commemorate Mr. Rhodes 
the transaction and the ceremony become public. 

The general chorus of admiration which fills the 
greater part of the Press, cleverly stimulated by Mr. 
Rhodes’s friends, who evidently did not learn Mark 
Antony’sspeech to no purposein one language or another, 
when they were schoolboys, insists on Mr. Rhodes’s repre- 
sentative character as an Englishmanand on thecompara- 
tive unimportance of his moral crimes. To understand 
how all this volume of praise and sentiment arises 
in a nation which dislikes lying is to under- 
stand one of the secrets of Mr. Rhodes’s career. 
Mr. Rhodes, it is justly said, was not a mere 
money-maker, blind as a bat in any world but 
that of finance. He had an exceptional gift for seeing 
those opportunities lying on the ground which other 
men had passed by, and it is this instinct of quick 
and dexterous observation that distinguishes the 
successful inventor. Many men never notice material 
they might use ; other men looking at the same material 
will often think of different uses to which it might be 
turned; only one man’s idea is happier than the 
other’s. A certain type of English financier had 
observed in English society a floating mass of highborn 
poverty, and bethought him that it would be good busi- 
ness to purchase the advantage of rank for inducing 
the public to pay the cost of his speculations. Mr. 
Rhodes came along and saw a better use for this pro- 
mising material. He saw that if it were collected and 
enlisted in the support of all the enterprises he medi- 
tated, in which he blended politics and finance, he would 
find himself at the head of an unseen army working in 
various fields by various strategies, reconnoitring 
at one point, fighting all along the line at 
another, and covering his retreat at a _ third. 
This brilliant idea was brilliantly executed. A lord 
directed one of his companies here; another was 
employed there; a third was relieved of his less pro- 
mising sons for whom South Africa would provide a 
career ; and by the time of the Raid Mr. Rhodes wags 
able to bring all the forces of titled avarice into direct 
collision with the State. Mr. Rhodes’s party soon 
grew. One of his confidantes, whose worst crime was 
only that of forgery, became a Conservative candidate 
in one place; another, who had helped to plan 
the Raid became a Liberal candidate somewhere 
else. All these schemes to create a following 
greater than either political party in the sense that it 
penetrated and subsidised both were powerfully aided 
by a second brilliant discovery. Mr. Rhodes alone 
saw the real moral of the Parnell Commission. 
The real lesson of the revelations at that Inquiry was 
that the Zzmes was no longer a solid, circumspect, and 
careful newspaper, standing in proud independence, 
but a paper which might become the organ of 
a powerful group. Other men merely lamented that 
a great newspaper had lost its character, and bewailed 
its faded glories. Mr. Rhodes’s nature was more alert 
and practical and wideawake. He saw that if Mr. 
Parnell’s enemies could use the Zzmes for their own 
purpose, he might use it for his own, and he was 
shrewd enough to guess that even the revelations of the 
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trial had left something of its former glitter on the public 
reputation of Printing House-square. He took 
pains to gain the ear of the Zimes, with a success 
that was apparent when that paper carelessly printed the 
Johannesburg letter with the date fabricated by Ruther- 
foord Harris, and helped to throw over as mean and 
squalid an enterprise as militant finance ever conceived, 
something of the romance and glamour of a bucca- 
neering chivalry and to clothe greed itself in the 
splendid colours of a Garibaldi. The most important, 
the Zimes was by no means Mr. Rhodes’s solitary capture. 
Other papers were pressed into the service, told the 
public what Mr. Rhodes wanted it told, and taught what 
he wanted taught. Byone means or another Mr. Rhodes 
created a great combination, held together not by 
allegiance to some public cause, but by private interests 
—ubiquitous, persistent, rich, powerfully handled, a 
direct menace to the State. It is due to the influence of 
that combination, busy in suppressing the ordinary ideas 
of what is honest or fair and what is mean and ignoble, 
that Englishmen condoned fraud, deceit, treachery, and 
the breaking of oaths, though the deceit was practised 
on the Queen’s representative, the treachery was 
committed against a small and friendly State, the oaths 
he broke were oaths taken in his country’s service, and 
the fraud he practised was used to persuade men and 
boys to promote the designs of men like Mr. Beit in the 
belief that they were obeying the order of the Ministers 
of the Crown. 

We are told that all this dangerous power was 
used in the service of the British Empire. It is true to 
say that it was used in the service of the British Em- 
pire as Mr. Rhodes interpreted the British Empire. It 
is our chief complaint against Mr. Rhodes that he 
interpreted the British Empire as its founders and great 
servants never interpreted it. The colonies were made 
by men who gave free play to private energy and 
daring, and who took their lives and their failures in 
their hands to reclaim and debarbarise new territory, 
Mr. Rhodes’s idea of the colonies was quite different. 
The British South Africa he wished to create was not 
a great field for the energies of private Englishmen. 
It was a great territory governed by a financial 
syndicate, from which he wished to eliminate all the 
elements of personal and civic independence. What 
career is there in Rhodesia for any Englishman who 
refuses to make himself the servant of the Chartered 
Company? Or is Kimberley a free city like 
Quebec or Sydney or Melbourne? No one pre- 
tends that the Englishmen of Kimberley are the 
masters of Kimberley, or that there is any room 
in that drilled capital of finance for any Englishman 
who wishes to live his life outside the shadow of a 
great financial corporation. Personal freedom had a 
conspicuous place in the rough virtues of the colonial 
type of Briton. Let anyone who wishes to know what 
became of it under Mr. Rhodes think of the condition 
of Rhodesia, or of the process by which the British 
Press of South Africa was drawn into the clutches of a 
syndicate. Other men have given England free colonies. 
Mr. Rhodes wished to give her hugeslave-owning posses- 
sions, in which the lives of all, British, Dutch, or native, 
were disposed of and ordered by great corporations, 
manned, directed, and financed by millionaires from 
every nation. Our great colonial statesmen saw that the 
instincts of race and the terrific energy of the passion for 
freedom might be made to drive the wheels of a distinc- 


tive British civilisation over seas. Mr. Rhodes, whose 
meditative enjoyment of the classics never taught him 
that there is any power in human nature more subtle 
than wealth and material strength, thought he could 
trample out theaspirations which wiser men had lightly 
harnessed. Hetried to build an Empire which cannot 
last, for all British history is its condemnation. ~ 

But Mr. Rhodes, if he made mistakes, was still a 
patriot. It is a strange and ominous reply. Is it the 
result of the boasted triumphs of Imperialism that 
patriotism is become so rare a virtue as to deserve a 
public ceremony ? Are patriots so few that not one of 
them, whatever his public crimes, is to die without a 
demonstration at St. Paul’s? Mr. Rhodes wanted 
at one time to cut the painter which bound South 
Africa to the Empire. At another, he thought the 
British flag the greatest commercial asset in the world. 
At another, he embarrassed the officer commanding 
Kimberley, and reviled the soldiers who put the interests 
of the Empire before those of the mines. If half the 
assertions of the Imperialists are true, he must at one 
time have plottedagainst the Empire, forthe Dutch whom 
they call conspirators werehis chosenallies. Letusgrant 
that in all this he loved his country. We do not pay 
these rare honours to men for loving their country, but 
for serving her on some grand scale. Mr. Rhodes may 
have loved England—the England that, before his day, 
boasted that an Englishman’s word was as good as 
his bond ; but he marred and disfigured her name in 
the sight of the world, and he left her in South Africa not 
strength or the respect of her subjects and her enemies, 
but weakness, disorder, and undying hatred. Of men like 
Mr. Rhodes, who can only do good through evil, it is 
well still to remember that the evil that they do lives 
after them. 





MR. BALFOUR AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 


T seems that the new Education Bill is proving a 
stumbling-block to some Conservative Members. 
At any rate, on March 25 Mr. Plummer, one of the 
Members for Newcastle, took advantage—to use his 
own words—of an opportunity unexpectedly afforded 
by an interview with Mr. Balfour to point out that 
under the bill as it stands it will be impossible for 
councils in the large towns to leave the existing School 
Boards undisturbed without leaving the Voluntary 
schools unassisted. As others might share the diffi- 
culties of Mr. Plummer, Mr. Balfour wrote a letter on 
the following day, which appeared in the Press on 
Tuesday last, April 1. The letter is written in the tone 
of a philosopher or sophist completely detached from 
and indifferent to party politics; Mr. Balfour surveys 
‘the alternatives open to us.” Alternatives are not 
usually more than two in number, but the First Lord of 
the Treasury is above grammar, and finds four : 

(1) Things might be left as they are; secondary 
education in the hands of the County and County 
Borough Councils, elementary education in the charge 
of School Boards or Voluntary managers. Voluntary 
schools are described as ‘‘ autonomous and isolated,” 
and Mr. Balfour regards his first alternative as dis- 
astrous, because the Voluntary schools are ‘“‘ relatively 
ill-equipped and in imminent danger of perishing.” 
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Besides, secondary education would have no organic 
connection with the elementary system. 


(2) Mr. Balfour’s second alternative shall be given 
in his own words : 


“The City Council may adopt Part III. ot the bill. In 
this case, acting through their Education Committee or 
Committees, they would be the single authority responsible 
for all secondary and all primary education. The Voluntary 
schools would be properly equipped for their work, and all 
the best educational elements in the School Boards would, 
as I believe, find a legitimate sphere on the Education Com- 
mittee. This is the solution most to be desired.” 


(3) Mr. Balfour’s third ‘‘ alternative” is the creation 
of a new ad hoc authority for all education, which 
would take over county powers with regard to technical 
education and would “‘ deprive the School Board of its 
present powers over certain primary schools.” Mr. 
Balfour does not mention the Voluntary schools in this 
solution, but observes, quite vaguely, that this 
imaginary body which he has conjured up 2” ¢errorem 
Plummeri ‘‘ seems to combine the disadvantages (if any) 
attaching to a single authority with the drawbacks and 
even the dangers peculiar to itself.” 

(4) The fourth ‘‘alternative” appears to be 
‘*Plummer’s choice.” At least Mr. Balfour thinks 
that Mr. Plummer has ‘‘some leanings towards this 
solution of the difficulty.” It is to ‘‘ leave the School 
Board exactly as it is and hand over to the City Council 
the double duty of managing secondary education and 
supporting the Voluntary schools.” 

Thus the School Boards would be left undisturbed 
and the Voluntary schools would get the benefit of 
popular support, and, let us hope, of popular manage- 
ment. But Mr. Balfour hardly thinks the country or 
Parliament could be reconciled to a scheme ‘‘ which, 
so far from harmonising or unifying our educational 
system, sets up two competing authorities each popu- 
larly elected, each, I suppose, drawing to an unlimited 
extent on the rates, each managing and maintaining a 
different and probably rival set of elementary schools.” 

Mr. Balfour thinks the plan would be anomalous, 
ineffective, and costly, and that no City Council would 
be ready to undertake this ‘‘ maimed responsibility ” 
unless it were also willing to adopt the powers con- 
ferred by the Government’s bill. 

Mr. Balfour’s letter, which we have summarised 
with conscientious accuracy, is one of the most 
futile documents ever submitted to the public even 
upon the subject oi elementary education. In the 
first place he proceeds on the assumption that all 
forms of education ought to be in the hands of the 
same body. Yet there is no reason for thinking 
that because one body teaches a child its alphabet the 
same body should teach it, at a later stage, to make 
butter or dye wool. Inthe second place Mr. Balfour 
has by no means exhausted the possibilities of change. 
A reform which would recommend itself to most 
persons who really care for education in itself and are 
free from sectarian bias would be to place all Voluntary 
schools, at any rate in urban districts, under the control 
of School Boards, giving at the same time perfect free- 
dom to ministers of all denominations to enter school 
premises at convenient times and teach the various 
children their peculiar creeds. 

Mr. Balfour’s letter strengthens our impression 
that this revolutionary measure will not be inscribed 
upon the Statute Book. We know of no precedent in 


history for a change of such importance having been 
brought about during a great war. It is possible, of 
course, that there may be a perfectly humdrum Budget 
which will involve nothing except further borrowing 
and a further fall of Consols. In that case there would 
be a good deal of time left for the discussion of 
education, if other things go smoothly. But will they 
gosmoothly? And will not the impending Coronation 
distract the attention of Mr. Balfour and his supporters ? 
We sincerely hope that this may prove to be the case, 
for complete stagnation is better than Tory legislation. 





THE REVENUE AND THE BUDGET. 


NEW financial year began on April 1, a very 
appropriate date (as Mr. Disraeli might have 
said) for a Government of blunder to inaugurate a 
policy of plunder. But Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has 
not hitherto proved himself a pliant instrument 
of the new Imperialism. The expedients to which 
he has hitherto resorted for raising revenue have 
been on the whole in accordance with the 
best financial traditions of the country. Not 
that we like the sugar tax or the coal duty. 
But it was far better from a financial as well as 
a moral standpoint that some extra millions should be 
raised in that way than that they should be added to 
the National Debt. From a Tory Chancellor of the 
Exchequer no one in his senses expects that equal 
burdens should be laid upon all classes of the popula- 
tion. Outdoor relief for the agricultural landlord is 
a standing dish. We wish it could be paid by the 
Poor-Law Guardians instead of being administered 
under the grandiloquent title of Grants in Aid of 
Agricultural Rates. Then the Duke of Bedford would 
probably write another pathetic ‘‘ History of a Great 
Estate” and ask for voluntary subscriptions to preserve 
him from public humiliation and pecuniary loss. 
Seriously, it is surprising that the manufacturing and 
commercial classes are so steeped in snobbery that they 
pay without a murmur for the relief of the landed 
gentry. The spirit and the economy of a Republic may 
well seem to be as far removed to-day as in 1835, when 
Cobden wrote : 

“An Englishman is from his mother’s womb an 
aristocrat. Whatever rank or birth, whatever fortune, 
trade, or profession may be his fate, he is, or wishes, or 
hopes to be an aristocrat. The insatiable love of caste 
that in England as in Hindostan devours all hearts is 
confined to no walks of society, but pervades every 
degree, from the highest to the lowest. Of what con- 
ceivable use, then, would it be to strike down the lofty 
patricians that have descended to us from the days of the 
Normans and Plantagenets if we of the middle class, who 
are more enslaved than any other to this passion, are 


prepared to lift up from amongst ourselves an aristocracy 
of mere wealth ?” 


Yet Cobden saw that unless the England of his day 
could economise in military expenditure and devote 
large sums to education and public improvements, the 
monarchical and aristocratic institutions of the land could 
not be maintained. For ten years the governing classes 
turned a deaf ear to his counsels, and his predictions 
were fulfilled by a rapid growth of revolutionary senti- 
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ment, which was only checked by the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and finally reduced to insignificance by the 
extension of representative democracy. 

Is it so very fantastical to predict the approach of 
a similar period of economic exhaustion and political 
discontent ? Is it too early for a student of the expendi- 
ture of the last three years, in face of another enormous 
deficit, to repeat the warning which Cobden uttered 
sixty-seven years ago? 

“It is only by returning within the sober limits of our 
means, and rigidly husbanding our time and resources, 
and by renouncing all idle pomp and luxury—it is by these 
methods only, and not by advocating still further outrages 
of the laws of prudence, that this nation can be rescued 


from the all but irretrievable embarrassment into which 
its own extravagance and folly have precipitated it.” 


There are madmen who, ignorant and defiant of his- 
tory, would resort again to that withering system of 
Protection which accentuated the thirty years of misery 
from 1815 to 1845. Others there are who would train 
the population of this small island to the trade of war. 
But let the most violent remember that there is a 
national bankruptcy court which will eventually put a 
stop to the building of barracks, forts, and arsenals. 
Let them remember, too, that the stream of public 
opinion, however circuitous its course, however sluggish 
its current, is gradually descending from the heights of 
a foreign enthusiasm to the lowlands of domestic dis- 
content, from love of war to desire for peace. 

It is with sentiments such as these that many of 
our fellow-citizens will scan the Revenue returns for 
the last financial year issued on Saturday by the Trea- 
sury. They disclose a total revenne of £ 152,601,000, 
to which should be added £105,000 paid to the 
parsons under the Tithe Rent Charge (Rates) Act. 
Of this colossal sum £9,603,000 is paid into 
the Local Taxation Account, and the remainder, 
4142,998, into the Exchequer. The total shows 
a net increase of £12,613,000 on last year’s re- 
venue, which, it will be remembered, easily beat 
all previous records. But this increase, squeezed from 
the heavily-burdened taxpayers, is again swallowed up 
and lost for ever in the great South African bog. A 
comparison of the revenue of the year just ended with 
that of its predecessor shows two remarkable increases 
and one decrease, which will be more encouraging to the 
moralist than to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Income Tax is still the great engine of war, and the 
twopenny increase of last year has been more than 
justified by the response—an increase of £7,800,000. 
The Estate Duties, which have not been touched since Sir 
William Harcourt’s great Budget, show another gratify- 
ing increase of £1,200,000. It is melancholy to reflect 
that the pecuniary assistance which the public derives 
from the funerals of millionaires should once more go to 
meet the expenses of destroying life and liberty. The 
third item in the Treasury returns which calls for 
notice is the large decrease of 41,500,000 in the Excise 
duties, which may be welcomed as a symptom of 
returning health in the body and mind of the Leviathan. 
Whether the reduced consumption of alcoholic liquor 
is due to a decline of general trade or to improvements 
in licensing policy, it is certainly a most promising con- 
tribution to the cause of peace; for more brutality is 
retailed by the public-house and the gin palace than 
by any other British institution, not excepting even the 
Imperial Yellow Press. 


CC-PARTNERSHIP AND INDUSTRIAL 


EFFICIENCY. 


T a time when the British nation is engaged in the 
ignoble task of attempting to destroy the national 
life of a handful of Dutch shepherds, it is not an easy 
matter to direct public attention to industrial questions. 
But this the Labour Association succeeded in doing 
at their Bradford meetings, where Lord Rosebery’s 
favourite doctrine of efficiency was applied to the work- 
shop with more force and definiteness than his lordship 
seems capable of on the political platform. The Labour 
Association inherits the principles of the Christian 
Socialists, one of that brilliant band of thinkers, Mr. 
J. M. Ludlow, being still actively connected with it. 
The methods employed differ greatly from those by 
which it was sought to regenerate industry in 1848. 
There is less philanthropy and more business in the 
societies of to-day. What is known as the co-partner- 
ship of labour consists of a three-fold participation on 
the part of the workers—in profits, capital, and manage- 
ment. Such a system has won the support of men 
of divergent schools of thought. This variety is 
reflected in the membership of the Labour Association 
and in the eminent public men who have spoken on its 
behalf. Within the last two or three years its platform 
has been occupied by Mr. Gerald Balfour, General 
Maurice, Earl Grey, Mr. Thomas Burt, Mr. William 
Mather, and Mr. Asquith. At Bradford, too, there was 
a useful combination, Mr. James Bryce delivered the 
address at the public meeting, which was presided over 
by the Bishop of Ripon, whilst at the conferences on 
the following day a paper on ‘‘ The Crisis in British 
Industry” was read by Mr. T. Foster, a Lancashire 
employer, and Mr. H. Vivian, secretary of the asso- 
ciation and a trade unionist, took for his subject, ‘‘ The 
Efficient Organisation of Industry.” 

The presence of Mr. Bryce on the platform of the 
Labour Association is in itself a sufficient guarantee of 
the soundness of its principles. It is a great gain to 
any active cause to secure the support of thinkers and 
theorists. Though Mr. Bryce is distinguished in the 
domain of politics, he ranks high as a man of letters, a 
deep student of history and philosophy. His speech bore 
the stamp of reasoned conviction rather than of practical 
experience, but it was a weighty all-round utterance. 
For this cautious thinker to boldly declare that he felt a 
“disgust and discontent with the world as it had hither- 
to been” was a helpful word to all reformers. There 
have undoubtedly been vast improvements effected in 
the condition of the working classes, and these Mr. 
Bryce fully admitted and skilfully traced, but they are 
not enough. He is not satisfied. That makes hima 
reformer. Shallow minds may reckon progress by the 
number of millionaires, and mistake mere achieve- 
ments of the purse for solid contributions to the 
national well-being. Mr. Bryce made it plain to his 
Yorkshire audience that he had an altogether diffe- 
rent and higher standard. The growth of enormous 
fortunes were to him ‘‘ sources of social evil, and, per- 
haps, even of political danger.” In these days of the 
worship of Bigness this is quite refreshing. Nor did 
he leave any doubt as to what he really desired. ‘‘ He 
would much prefer a state of society in which there 
were fewer great fortunes, andj in which great 
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capitalistic enterprises were supported rather by the 
accumulated capital of comparatively small proprietors 
than by the capital of a few great men or by 
gigantic combines.” That is just what labour co- 
partnership advocates are after. They do not wage 
war against capital, but seek to distribute it over 
the widest possible area. Capitalists are dangerous in 
proportion to their fewness. Co-operation increases 
their number; Trusts reduce them. Mr. Bryce closed 
with this emphatic endorsement of the co-partnership 
principle, and it is an utterance which cannot fail to 
impress the public mind : 
“If there were no question of industrial competition in- 
volved, and if England were as easily ahead in the industrial 
race as she was seventy or eighty years ago, he would still 
plead for the scheme which the Labour Association advo- 
cated, because it sought to elevate and ennoble the work 
and to ensure a fuller and a just return to the worker ; to 
, sn him more comfort and more security, more indepen- 
ence and more sense of justice; because it aimed at a 
greater equality of conditions, and at enabling every class, 
and not only those favoured at their birth by fortune, to 
make the most of and to turn to the best account the span 
of life that had been granted to us here.” 
This clear-sighted view of economics, with its aspira- 
tions after a higher equity, found a ready response from 
the hard-headed Yorkshiremen who heard it. The 
only discordant note was struck by Mr. Wanklyn, the 
Tory member for the Central Division of Bradford. This 
high-minded ‘‘patriot ” wrote declining to be asso- 
ciated with such an enemy of his country as Mr. Bryce. 
That might be permissible for a mere Anglican 
bishop, but not for an experienced Tory electioneerer. 
Truly, Bradford has had to pay a heavy price for its 
abandonment of Liberalism in having such a political 
oddity as one of its members. Fortunately, there is 
only one person who takes him seriously—Mr. J. L. 
Wanklyn, M.P. 

Co-partnership is something more than a theory. It 
has stood the wear and tear of the workshop and the 


mart. There are enduring examples of its efficacy to 
quote. These figures for 1900 will suffice to show 
this : 
Societies ... 246 
Sales 4395525771 
Capital 1,547,642 
Profits 158,286 


Compared with the total volume of British manufactures, 
these statistics of a year’s trade are insignificant, but 
they are large enough to demonstrate the vitality 
of co-operative production on a co-partnership basis. 
It is not a case of these societies being propped 
up by each other. All have to thrive on their own 
merits, or, failing this, pay the’ common penalty of 
failure. It was fitting, therefore, that Mr. Bryce’s 
scholarly tribute should be followed by the rougher 
ordeal of conferences entirely composed of trade 
unionists and co-operators. There are few parts of the 
country where there is a keener relish for economic 
controversy than the West Riding of Yorkshire. The 
organ of the bookmaker and the brewer, the 
Yorkshire Post, which divides its favours between these 
influential classes and the clerical reactionaries, has 
seriously weakened the hold of the workers on public 
questions. They get absorbed in the latest odds and 
tips in the betting news, and solid reading becomes 
distasteful and lecturers a bore. Still, there is a faith- 
ful remnant left, and these conferences attracted many 
of them. 

The bill of fare provided was a substantial one, 


It embraced the entire range of the controversy 
started by the Zimes with respect to the attitude 
of Trade Unionism to industrial efficiency. Both 
Mr. Foster, as an employer, and Mr. Vivian, 
as an operative, agreed that artificial restriction of 
output, especially in the building trades, does exist, but 
they each avoided the error of the 7zmes in attributing 
it to trade union policy. From the discussion which 
ensued it was made clear that it would be unjust to 
indulge in indiscriminate charges of ‘‘ca-canny,” and 
equally foolish to deny its existence. In this connec- 
tion it must always be borne in mind that more than 
half the total number of trade unionists are engaged by 
the piece, and consequently outside the range of 
attack. To some of us it seems a mistake that piece- 
work still remains such a dangerous heresy to many 
of the unions that they will not even look at the 
accursed thing. For this rooted and sometimes un- 
reasoning dislike employers have been mainly to blame. 
The experience of piecework in the old days of dis- 
organised labour was so bitter that it even now often 
overshadows the strongest argument advanced in its 
favour. The British employer has frequently an itching 
palm when he scans the weekly amounts of the quicker 
pieceworkers, and he is feverishly anxious to get the 
scale reduced so that it gives to the exceptional man 
little more than the ordinary day rate. That has been 
too often the history of payment by results. Never- 
theless, with strong unions and in trades where fixed 
rates can be arranged, there is a strong word to be 
said for the piecework system. In the end the confer- 
ence declared in favour of employers and employed 
meeting to discuss the means to secure ‘‘ greater 
equity and efficiency in British industry.” It was no 
mean task to have secured such a conclusion as the 
result of a paper read by an employer to a gathering 
composed exclusively of employés. 

But, however important it is to adjust the relations 
of the two parties to the industrial bargain, it is not 
the end of co-partnership, and only a means to it in the 
sense that everything which promotes harmony and 
peace makes it easier to reach that goal. The Labour 
Association wisely takes a broad view of its mis- 
sion, and realises that industrial efficiency is a national 
question. When the South African war drum ceases 
to throb—if it ever does—there will still be forces 
against us which cannot be ignored. American brains 
will be active after Boer Mausers are silent. 
To equip ourselves for the world’s competition is a duty 
as imperative as to defend these shores, and certainly 
amore urgent one. There is no sovereign specific for 
our industrial ills, and they need a variety of remedies. 
But, in its own domain, the co-partnership of labour 
has claims upon the consideration of the thoughtful. 
It is not afraid of the creation of wealth, and insists on 
the freedom of the worker to produce, unham- 
pered by artificial restrictions, unnecessary to pre- 
serve his health and life or to secure for him 
liberal leisure, and only imposed on false economic 
grounds. If, however, the worker is to produce freely 


he must be free to share in the results of his toil. 
To get the best from him he must be given of the best. 
For the spoiled possessors of inherited fortunes to 
lecture workmen on their idleness, whilst lounging in 
fashionable clubs and smoking shilling cigars, may make 
Anarchists, but will never add to the efficiency of labour. 
To expect the hired man to show the intelligent and 
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sustained interest of a partner is to make impossible 
demands. In commercial circles the stimulus to 
exertion which comes from participation is well under- 
stood and appreciated. Why should it not operate 
with like effect when applied to the rank and file ? 

It is a hopeful sign that the representative gather- 
ing of workers at Bradford unanimously affirmed the 
co-partnership principle, as many similar meetings have 
done in other great manufacturing centres. Of course, 
men cannot be transformed from mere wage-earners 
into partners all at once. That is a change in which 
character is an important factor, and therefore it will 
be slow. Co-partnership provides a new motive power 
for industry. Nothing short of it takes possession of 
the whole man, giving him an interest not only in his 
wages, but in his work and the welfare of the concern 
which employs him. He shares losses as well as 
profits, and is endowed with both responsibility and 
power. This is industrial citizenship, thehighest stage 
in the evolution of industry. 


F. MAppIson. 





THE LITTLE SAINTS OF PROVENCE. 


N Provence one is often reminded of Daudet’s saying 
that the Méridional, if he does not always tell the 
truth, at least thinks he does. The theory that certain 
manifestations of the Provencal imagination are merely 
a species of mirage, and that the only liar in the Midi 
—if liar there be—is the sun, has assuredly something 
to recommend it. No doubt it explains too much, for 
it is not easy to see why a Provencal should ever 
trouble to do anything at all if, by simply taking 
thought, he can convince himself and his fellows that 
he has already done it. Here, indeed, is the weakness 
of Tartarin: his African adventures—like those of 
Shanghai—need never have been set outside of Tarascon. 
Yet, with all his imagination, the Provencal betrays 
a curious realism of his own—a realism that sets 
historic accuracy at defiance, that knows not the 
meaning of anachronism, and that—in spite of these 
seeming defects—is nevertheless designed to convince 
of things which might otherwise be doubted. 

With minds of a certain development it is neces- 
sary to materialise an idea to ensure its apprehension. 
It is so with the Provencaux, but with this difference: 
a fact or incident becomes quite real only if they can have 
a hand in the business themselves. Here, of course, their 
imaginative faculty comes in, and the thing is done. 
In a land with a faith so tenacious and fervid as the 
faith of Provence, it is not surprising to find some of 
the most interesting manifestations of this imaginative 
realism associated with the historic facts of religion. 
What an Arles knife-grinder or a Marseilles fishwife 
may have had to do personally with those facts is not 
immediately apparent, unless the foregoing considera- 
tions be borne in mind. In thus repesenting himself as 
a personage of sacred history, ‘‘/’homme du Midi”—to 
apply Daudet’s theory—‘‘ ne ment pas, il se trompe.” It 
is not only the sun that contributes to the self- 
deception. By hagiological tradition and physical 
conformation Provence may well claim to be the 
Holy Land of Europe. Did not her shores receive 
the company of saints, including Mary Magdalene, 
Martha, Mary Jacobe, Mary Salome, Lazarus, and 
others who were cast adrift from Palestine, anchorless 
and rudderless, during the persecution that followed 
the death of Stephen? Do not the bones of the two 


Maries still work miracles on the desolate coast of the 
Camargue? Do not the tears of the Magdalene still 
trickle in her almost inaccessible retreat at the summit 
of Sainte-Baume, to which devout demi-mondaines toil 
once a year to do her homage? The whole atmosphere 
of Provence, the landscape, with its vineyards and its 
low stretches of olive-clad hills standing out so clearly 
in every detail against the glaring, cloudless sky, and 
the pastoral life of the people, are all so strikingly 
reminiscent of Palestine that the bitterness of expatria- 
tion must have been greatly mitigated to the exiled 
saints. Even to-day the Provencal shepherd does not 
drive his flock, but leads it; and, if nothing else 
should do so, this sight will inevitably evoke a 
Biblical image in the stranger’s mind. And if 
the stranger is deceived, why not the Provencal him- 
self? The Bible story fits so closely into the details of 
his own daily life that, to him, Provence zs Palestine. 
The simplicity of his faith, unshackled by inconvenient 
geographical notions, enables him to go a good deal 
farther. Bethlehem, for example, must have been some 
not very remote village—just over the hills that bound 
his horizon, in fact—and when Our Lord was born (can 
it have been so very long ago?) he and other men and 
women just like him were there. 

Let anyone who doubts it examine the créche that 
adorns every Provencal house from Christmas to 
Candlemas. The stable is a Provencal stable, with its 
great open front and grateful shadow. The background, 
with its olive and almond covered slopes, may be 
matched a hundred times in the landscape between 
Avignon and:the sea. The manger is as unmistakably 
Provencal as the ox and ass that stand beside it. But 
it is the tiny figures ranged at different distances about 
the infant Saviour, Mary, and Joseph, that arrest the 
attention of those who have eyes to see. These are the 
‘‘santons”—or ‘‘little saints,” as the Provencal 
word santoun signifies—who, hearing the good news, 
have lost no time in stepping over to ‘‘ Bételen,” and have 
either arrived or are still on their way. Here are our 
Arles knife-grinder with his wheel, and our Marseilles 
fishwife with a great, flat, well-laden basket hanging 
from each arm. And here, in miniature, are a score 
and more of other types of men and women to be met 
throughout Provence to-day ; but so full of life, colour 
and artistic sincerity are these little figures of unbaked 
clay that, once seen, they are certain to fix themselves 
in the mind as the prototypes upon which the living 
world about them has striven to model itself. You 
encounter one ef the types in the flesh—our fishwife or 
knife-grinder ; a solitary shepherd, invisible beneath his 
long cloak, bent motionless over his staff amid his flock ; 
or the ubiquitous Provencal chasseur, with his elabo- 
rately futile paraphernalia, whose ambient lead so 
ruffled the serenity of Arthur Young—and you at once 
exclaim, ‘‘ How very like a santon !” 

One does not set out for Bételen empty-handed, and 
so nearly every one of the santons carries something to 
lay before the créche. Even the chasseur has managed 
to secure some game; the Boumian, or gipsy, besides 
carrying her cradled baby on her head, bears a lamb— 
stolen for the occausion—in her arms; the melon- 
merchant and the orange-seller are well laden with 
their wares ; and if the bent old couple who trudge 
along beneath their faggots have been able to lay hands 
on nothing else, who knows but that a good fire may 
be welcome at Bételen after sundown in December ? 
The baker hastens along with his well-filled basket 
slung over his back ; the miller hurries after him with 
a sack of flour on his shoulder, so that bread shall not 
be wanting when the baker’s stock is exhausted ; Mar- 
garido, the spinner, works busily at her distaff as she 
goes, for it is certain that the new-born Child must 
standin need of nice, warm swaddling-bands, pecaire ! 
All are eager and joyous, but in case any should feel 
weary or faint-hearted, there is music to cheer them 
on their way. Here is a little red-capped fiddler, there 
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a bravely costumed and bedecked Provengal bag-pipe 
player, while close by the inevitable ‘‘ tambourinaire ” 
fifes and tabors away—all, ofcourse, as confident as can 
be that their ‘‘ aubado ”’ will be appreciated at Bételen. 

Besides these there are certain conventional figures 
which, if they have no exact counterpart in real life, 
are still prototypes of Provengal attitude and gesture. 
Is there anything more Provencal than the action—or, 
rather, inaction—of the ‘‘ Angesso,” who appears in 
nightcap and nightdress at the window above the 
stable in response to the call of those below, and who 
is always just coming down but never does? Then the 
uplifted arms of the astonished ‘‘ Ravi,” with his white 
bonnet, pea-green jacket, maroon breeches, and hose 
of undyed natural clay? Or the droll features of the 
‘* Pistachié,” a comic personage, who along with his 
wit dispenses all manner of cakes and charcuterie. The 
Pistachié and the ‘‘ Avugle”—the blind man who 
feels that if he can but reach the presence of the 
wonderful Child his sight will be restored—are 
characters in a popular Provengal pastoral play by 
Antoine Maurel, and are comparatively recent addi- 
tions to the company of santons. ‘‘ Moussu lou 
Maire,” too, is almost a newcomer. He is the only 
representative ot officialdom ; and it is noteworthy, in 
a corner of France where the popular spirit is decidedly 
aristocratic, that with the necessary exception of the 
Kings (li Rei), who arrive at the créche on Twelfth 
Night, the governing classes have no place in the pil- 
grimage. As for the mayor, his presence is accounted 
for by the fact that every village commune—and, 
therefore, Bételen—has a mayor, and that it is one of 
his most important functions to attest births. And 
so, with his tall hat, gala coat, and tricolour sash, 
there Moussu lou Maire is. 

No doubt this footing of easy familiarity with sacred 
persons and things upon which the Provengal places 
himself, must seem closely allied with irreverence to 
the religious sentiment of lands less favoured by 
nature and tradition. It is true that many of the 
pastoral plays which have been popular in Provence for 
centuries—and of which the santons are but a plastic 
development—often overstepped the bounds of seemli- 
ness. The santons are, of course, exposed to the same 
danger—the mayor, probably, already marks the limits 
of the possible—but if we except the handiwork of a 
few makers insensately anxious to be abreast of the 
times, their little world still remains uncorrupted. 
Cyclists and automobilists cannot be given a place 
among them. In spite of the audacious ingenuity of 
makers, such productions can never besantons. Their 
place is among the ‘articles de Paris.” 

There is nothing of Dresden china or porcelain 
prettiness about these archaic little figures. They have 
none of the drawing-room graces. In their loving 
fidelity to nature they recall, in some respects, the art 
of Millet. But Millet’s peasant figures lack the 
exuberant vivacity and bonhomie of the south, which 
are expressed so delightfully in the santons. Though 
full of the most wonderful animation, their animation 
is vitiated neither by exaggeration nor perkiness. Their 
colouring is extraordinarily brilliant, but the unglazed 
surface of the clay serves to soften and harmonise the 
most daring combinations. The best santons are made 
at Marseilles, and there, from a week before Christmas 
until New Year’s Day, they are sold in great booths in 
the Allées de Meilhan. Their manufacture is a home 
industry, and there are comparatively few makers. In 
most cases the business has descended from father to 
son for generations. The figures are made in tiny 
moulds, but each one is coloured separately by hand, 
so that the chromatic appearance of any one personage 
is not rigidly fixed. The most charming of them may 
now be bought for three or four sous. But if the Pro- 
vengal should ever come to forget his journey to Bételen, 
a cabinet of ‘‘little saints ” would be priceless. 


Joun Manson. 


A SORT OF A _ LOYALIST. 


LITTLE volume entitled Zhe War and its Cost,* 
A issuing appropriately from the pen of Sir 
William Marriott and the office of the Financial News, 
furnishes some serviceable glimpses into the kind of 
loyalty which is made at Johannesburg. Anyone 
acquainted with the political versatility of the author 
and his not unprofitable championship of distressed 
financiers will recognise in these letters written from the 
golden city a just reflection of the fears and ambitions 
of the war-makers of the Rand. 

Two matters chiefly concern them according to this 
spokesman, first the incompetence and tyranny of our 
military authorities, and secondly a genuine indignation 
at the prospect of being called upon to make some 
substantial contribution to the cost of the war. 

Sir R. Buller and Lord Roberts are let off lightly as 
men who simply failed to do their work, the failure of 
the latter being due in part to the ‘‘ unfortunate”’ staff 
appointments he made. ‘‘ Lordly titles apparently had 
for him an irresistible fascination.” The real venom of 
Johannesburg “loyalty” is reserved for Lord Kitchener 
and the British officers under him. 

Milner is the man after their own heart, he under- 
stands the predominant claims of the gold mines and 
their owners, and the concessions and considerations 
required to maintain the ‘‘loyalty” of the new sort of 
Briton who hails from Johannesburg. 

‘“When Sir Alfred Milner was resident here 
everything was going smoothly, and the civilians went 
about their business in peace and comfort. Since his 
departure all has changed, and the civilians are cursing 
their fate at having to live under the rule of the British 
Government as represented by the acting High Com- 
missioner, Lord Kitchener. Strange as it may sound, 
many are actually pining for the good old days of 
Kruger government, and they say they prefer 
Krugerism to Kitchenerism.” The iniquities of Lord 
Kitchener and his administration are three. First, he 
had the effrontery to deny that the chief object of the 
war was to secure the gold mines. In Sir W. Marriott’s 
words, ** He not only took away the soldiers who were 
guarding the mines, but when remonstrated with he 
declared bluntly that it was not his business to guard 
the mines.” Such profanity on Lord Kitchener’s part 
appears hardly credible, but we have the assurance of 
Sir W. Marriott that this was so. This second sin 
was ‘‘ his attempt to make peace with General Botha ” 
upon terms which ‘‘ would simply have been ruinous 
to the country.” Lastly, he is engaged in harassing 
the civilian magnates by compelling them to conform 
to regulations and live a life of order to which they 
have been wholly unaccustomed in the past. Fancy a 
whipper-snapper of a British major insisting upon 
seeing the permit of a man rich enough to buy up him 
and his entire mess, or giving him a night in ‘‘ chokee ” 
for being in the streets after midnight. Most of these 
men are volunteers themselves (the only way open to 
them for getting back early to Johannesburg) and 
know much better how to carry on the war than Lord 
Kitchener. ‘‘ The military seemed to think that the 
war was their show and that they alone were to run 
it,” whereas, according to Sir W. Marriott, it is the 
Johannesburger and the loyal colonials who are the 
owners of the war, and who, moreover, have done most 
of the fighting really worth the name. 

One of the chief grievances of these men is that 
they are not obtaining all the powerful and remu- 
nerative offices which are their due. By the way, 





* Tue War anv Its Cost: Who Should Pay? Letters from 
South Africa, by The Right Hon. Sir William Marriott, K.C, 
London: The Argus Printing Co., Limited. 2s. 6d. 
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“loyalist” with Sir W. Marriott is synonymous with 
those who approved the Raid, and he distinguishes 
them from disloyalists and mug-wumps. ‘‘ Among 
the loyalists there are more men of ability, of superior 
education, of high character, and of greater personal 
influence than among the other two classes together. 
To pass over these because of their connection with 
the Raid would be a fatal error, and would lead to 
disastrous results.” 

The meaning of these last minatory words is made 
manifest in the chapters relating to finance and future 
government. His case here is a simple one. Johan- 
nesburg and the Rand must have complete early self- 
government, they must not be called on to pay any tax 
to which they have not themselves consented, 
and the suggestion of Sir D. Barbour that 
the mines should contribute 10 per cent. of profits 
in taxation is scouted as preposterous, and most 
injurious to the country. On the other hand, the 
Imperial Government ought to advance or guarantee 
large sums of money for irrigation and for railways, and 
a loan of at least £8,000,000 to plant British settlers 
on the soil. They must understand that the labour 
question is not ‘‘their show,” but must be left to the 
colonists. No ‘‘ Exeter Hall” policy of sentimentalism 
is to interfere with the profitable exploitation of the 
country. Even the diluted Liberalism of Cape 
Colony will not suit. The voice of the business 
‘* loyalist,” and the stability of his loyalty are faith- 
fully rendered by Sir William Marriott. Speaking 
of the ‘mistaken policy of Cape Colony” in 
‘‘pandering to the coloured population,” he adds: 
‘To introduce the same policy into the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony hastily, without any consultation 
with or mandate from the colonists, would be disas- 
trous. Its chief effect would be to unite the loyal 
British with the disloyal Dutch against the British 
Government. The feelings and views of the loyalists 
have not received much attention, either here or at 
home, from those in authority, and there is a deep 
feeling of resentment amongst them, and _ it 
would not take much to convert it into active 
discontent.” In a word, the Johannesburg case, 
as set forth by Sir W. Marriott, is this: ‘* This 
is our war, undertaken at our request by the 
Imperial Government in order to secure the mines for 
us. Lord Kitchener, in ignoring this central duty and 
in insulting our majesty, is guilty of treason. He 
should know that this is ‘our show,’ that he is there 
to fight, and that the British taxpayer exists in order 
to pay the cost of our war. After the war is over we 
want no Imperial interference.” This is what Lord 
Halsbury might appropriately call a ‘‘ sort of loyalty.” 


J. A. Hopson. 





MR. MACLAREN’S TEAM IN AUSTRALIA. 


T is a thousand pities that events have not justified 
Mr. Maclaren’s selection of his fourteen men to 
take to Australia. It would have been a very good 
thing for English cricket in more ways than one if the 
team had succeeded in winning the majority of the test 
matches. In the first place a great point was made 
of choosing a good fielding team, and in this respect 
the captain’s selection could hardly be improved upon ; 
and it is gratifying to note that in all the reports 
which have reached England of the matches the field- 
ing has been favourably commented on and compared 
advantageously to us with that of our opponents. It 
was hardly to be expected that it would be otherwise 
with such men as Mr. Maclaren, Mr. Jessop, Mr. 


Jones, Braund, Lilley, Tyldesley, Hayward, and Quaife 
in the field; and yet the Australian climate has more 
than once on previous occasions played havoc with the 
fielding of English teams. We have been used to 
consider that one of the reasons why Australian 
teams, both here and in Australia, are so hard to 
beat is that they fielded better than our men. 
Mr. Maclaren’s team has shown conclusively that 
such need not be the case. If for no other reason, 
therefore, it would have been pleasant to see success 
crown Mr. Maclaren’s efforts. In the second place, 
English cricket seems to want the encouragement which 
victory gives, and we should have begun the forth- 
coming season, in which we are to meet an Australian 
team, with higher hopes of success. It is not, how- 
ever, in respect of the fielding only that Mr. Mac- 
laren’s choice of men was noteworthy, but in bowling 
as well. Two slow right-hand leg-breaking bowlers— 
or three, if Mr. Jones be reckoned—one slow left, one 
medium left, and one medium right, with but one fast 
bowler—Barnes—unless, as seems improbable, Mr. 
Jessop was depended on to bowl, composed the whole 
strength of the attack. It is true that Hirst was 
asked to go (and failing him Rhodes), but as the former 
of these two could go it is evident that Mr. 
Maclaren relied on the slower bowlers to get 
the Australians out. The only exception was 
Barnes, whom, with a practised eye, Mr. Maclaren 
had noted as a good bowler at all times, 
and a dangerous one when the wicket afforded 
him any assistance. Neither while fit and well 
did Barnes betray his captain’s confidence, for in the 
few matches in which he was able to play he took 41 
wickets for 16 runs a-piece. But though he proved to 
be so gooda bowler Mr. Maclaren can hardly at start- 
ing have relied on him as the mainstay of the team, and 
it is more probable that he looked to Blythe and Gunn 
and Braund to do most of the work. If this was so it 
was a new departure, and one which was fully justified 
by events. Braund took 62, Blythe 34, and Gunn 29 
wickets in the matches against teams of eleven. In 
relying on his slow bowlers Mr. Maclaren showed a 
just appreciation of his opponents’ limitations, and the 
difficulty which many of them found in playing Braund 
must have confirmed him in his opinion. 

If, then, in respect of fielding and bowling the 
team was judiciously chosen the fault must have lain 
with the batting. And this must be acknowledged to 
be true, though the captain is not to be blamed on 
that account either in his choice or in his personal 
achievements. Indeed, the previous reputation of 
Mr. Maclaren both in Australia and in England has 
only been enhanced by his performances during this 
winter. With three centuries at Sydney—a ground on 
which he usually displays great form—and one at Mel- 
bourne, and with an average of 58 in eleven-a-side 
matches, he has proved himself to be one of the 
finest batsmen in the world. Hayward, Tyldesley, and 
Braund have done well, but Mr. Jones and Gunn have 
shownno glimpse of their best form. The formerfinished 
up the English season with an average of 52, and, as 
he played no less than 35 innings in the County 
Championship matches, he certainly promised to do 
better than he did, with an average of 12 and a highest 
score of 44. Gunn’s average in county matches was 
36, but in Australia he failed to get more than an aver- 
age of 11. Mr. Garnett’s average of 8 again compares 
unfavourably with the 37 at which he stood for Lanca- 
shire at the end of 1901, though the number of innings 
which he had in Australia was too small to allow 
him opportunities of recovering. The failure of Mr. 
Jessop, too, was a very great disappointment in both 
countries, and was only partially relieved by his 
87 scored against New South Wales in 57 minutes, 
made at a time when the fielding side were thoroughly 
tired out. This was, indeed, a very remarkable match, 
for the Australians won the toss and made no fewer 
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than 432 runs, and yet were defeated by an innings and 
128. This was largely due to the splendid beginning 
made by Mr. Maclaren and Hayward, who had made 
314 before the former played on. Tyldesley then made 
142, Quaife 62, and Mr. Jessop 87, so that in the end 
the enormous total of 769 was reached. 

Much has been written and spoken about the hard 
luck which the English team have had in Australia in 
losing the services of Barnes and Blythe, and there is 
no doubt that our chances would have been improved 
if these two professionals had been able to play when- 
ever required. Especially in the third and fifth test 
matches the injury to Barnes was to be regretted; but 
too much stress ought not to be laid on that, for, after 
all, in a side of fourteen men, there is a possibility of 
substituting a whole for an injured man. 

The teams which we have met in Australia would 
appear to be not quite so formidable as on former occa- 
sions, and one cause of this is the fact that Jones is 
not the bowler he was. Strong as he is, he can hardly 
expect to go on for many seasons bowling at sucha 
tremendous pace, and must recognise that, like all fast 
bowlers, his period of success is short. Neither Howell 
nor Noble have been free from accident during the sea- 
son, though it is to be hoped that, by the time the 
English season begins, they will be able to take their 
part. In bringing over Saunders to England the Austra- 
lians are acting wisely, as he isa good bowler unknown 
tc most Englishmen, and the more likely, therefore, to 
be successful. Moreover, those who do know him will 
be little likely to play him with confidence, the experience 
which Mr. Maclaren’s team has had of him being hardly 
likely to produce that result. He is one of the very few 
new men who will be found in the Australian team ; but 
though we know by experience how good the remainder 
of the side are, there is no reason to fear that we shall 
suffer defeat at their hands when the whole strength of 
England is put into the field against them. Recently 
Mr. Maclaren would, we should imagine, have given 
much to have had Mr. Fry and Ranjitsinhji on his side, 
and there should be little doubt that, with the additional 
experience of Australian cricket gained by the English 
captain, the right team anda good one will be able to 
secure us victory. 

RosBert N. Douc.as, 





THE NORMOYLES, THEIR CASE. 
By Doo.ey, JUNR. 


sk OW thin,” sez th’ Removable, ‘‘who’s this 
Normoyle, at all, at all?” 

‘¢ Here I am, yer lordship,” sez the wife. 

‘¢ Polisman,” sez th’ Removable, ‘‘ take down them 
wurrds. They're flat parjury. How can th’ woman be 
her own husband?” 

‘¢ Is it himself yer lordship’s afther wantin’?” sez 
she. ‘‘Sure me man’s jist outside th’ dure there havin’ 
a pull at th’ pipe.” 

‘‘If ye say another wurrd I'll suspind yer habbis 
corpis,” roared the Removable. ‘‘ Polisman, fetch in 
Normoyle, an’ see that his pipe is disextinguished before 
he sets a fut inside th’ dure” 

‘¢ Thrue fur yer wusship,” sez th’ polisman. 

‘*Now thin, what’s all this about?” sez th’ 
Removable whin the two Normoyles wur in coort. 

‘* Sorra wan o’ me knows,” sez Normoyle, scratchin’ 
th’ back iv his head with th’ rim iv his oul’ caubeen. 

‘¢Sware th’ prisoners. I mane the complainants,” 
sez he. 

“Ye wur boycotted?” sez he. 

‘*Wur we ?” asks Normoyle, that innosint. 

‘*Wur ye not?” shouted th’ Removable. 


‘I ’ont conthradict yer wusship,” sez Normoyle. 
‘‘Me manners is betther nor that.” 

‘* Polisman,” sez th’ Removable, solemnly, ‘‘ take 
a mental note iv that answer.” 

So the polisman tuk a mental note iv it. It 
makes wan very red in th’ face t’ take a mental note. 

“Ye wrote fur a gun license,” sez he t’ Mrs. 
Normoyle. 

‘‘Mebby I did,” sez th’ honest woman; ‘‘ mebby 
1 did, fur I wuz always a bad speller,” sez she. ‘I 
keep a cow or two.” 

**On yer oat’,” he ast, ‘‘did ye want fur t’ shoot 
th’ poor baste? On yer oat’, mind!” 

‘*Gawd furbid,” sez she, ‘‘bud I wanted fur t’ 
hang it up in th’ byre so that whin th’ craythurs ’ud see 
it they’d know their tails wuz safe an’ so not fret away 
th’ milk an’ butther into their horns. They’re moylies 
be th’ same token.” 

‘* What’s that?” sez th’ Removable. 

‘* A moylie, yer wusship,” sez the polisman, ‘is a 
baste wid a bald head widout horns,” sez he. 

“It comes frum mule, I suppose,” sez th’ Remov- 
able. 

‘* An’ mule comes frum jackass,” sez th’ polisman. 

‘* Divil a bit,”’ sez Normoyle. ‘‘ I come iv a dacent 
father and mother, ye blaggard.” 

‘Mules is very damstampedy things,” sez th’ 
Removable. 

‘* Silence in coort,” yells th’ polisman. 

‘‘All yuze that laughed,” sez th’ Removable, 
‘* must go to jail fur six months.” 

‘* Hard labour?” sez th’ polisman. 

‘* Be coorse,” sez th’ Removable. 

‘* Will I sind for th’ cow?” sez th’ polisman. 

‘* Bring ’er here,’’ sez the Removable, ‘‘dead or 
alive.” 

Th’ cow wuz brought into coort, an’ sure enough 
she had no horns. 

‘*Now, then, Normoyle, an’ t’other Normoyle,” 
sez the Removable, ‘‘ye want fur t’ turn this coort 
into a gazaybo, d’ye? Ye’re nayther plaintiffs nor de- 
findants, but betwixt an’ between. Fust ye say th’ 
cow hez horns, thin ye say she hez nohorns. Go to 
jail, both iv ye.” 

‘‘Did ye say jail, yer wusship?” asks the polis- 
man. 
‘* What else?” sez the Removable. 

‘¢ What’s to be done wid th’ cow?” sez the polis- 
man. 

‘‘ Begorra, she'll do for a remount,” sez the Re- 
movable. 

Joun CAMPBELL. 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE GERMAN TARIFF DEADLOCK. 


HEN the Reichstag reassembles after the 
Easter recess it will find itself confronted with 

yet another new development of the Tariff controversy. 
The successive changes of front witnessed since the 
opening of the discussion reveal in striking fashion the 
difficulties which the Agrarian parties experience in 
making their proposals acceptable to the Government. 
At the outset the Agrarian attitude may be described as 
disclosing a fixed determination to amend the Govern- 
ment proposals by raising the duties on imported agri- 
cultural products to the maximum point demanded by 
the landed interest. Of the pliability of Count Bilow 
no doubts were entertained, and at meetings of the 
Conservative Party his assumed friendliness to the 
landed interest was recognised by effusive compliments. 
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Suddenly, however, these high expectations were 
shrivelled by a chilling blast. Count Biilow attended 
a great gathering in Berlin, and warned the Prussian 
landowners that their demands, if persisted in, would 
precipitate a crisis in which they, and not he, would 
come to the ground. Prussian Junkerdom is not rich 
in political wisdom ; but the hint was too broad to be 
thrown away, hence the various sections of the Protec- 
tionists began to search for a basis of combination upon 
a less ambitious programme. 

Eventually a so-called ‘‘ Compromise” was found 
which, while abandoning in some respect the extreme 
demands of the Conservatives, still carried the new 
import duties to a higher point than is proposed in the 
Ministerial measure. That the ‘‘ Compromise” pleased 
no party was soon evident, least of all the Government, 
which speedily found that the prospect of carrying the 
scheme had not been advanced one iota by the conces- 
sions of the country party. As for the minority of 
Liberals and Socialists which, reinforced from time to 
time by a section of the National Liberals, has main- 
tained a determined struggle in the Special Commission 
of the Reichstag to which the consideration of the details 
of this gigantic bill has been referred, its attitude has 
been stiffened, if anything, by the discovery that its 
opponents were becoming alarmed. Accordingly, there 
are unmistakable evidences that the ‘‘ Compromise” is 
to be thrown overboard, and that at the instance of the 
Government, the Centre Party will revert to their 
customary attitude of supporting the Ministerial 
measure without amendment. Thus left in the lurch 
the Conservatives will have to choose between accept- 
ing the half-loaf offered by the Government tariff pro- 
posals, or playing a game of obstruction in order to 
browbeat the Chancellor into compliance with their 
behests. : 

Logically the position of the extremists is sound 
enough. On the other hand, the attitude of the Centre 
and moderate Conservative Party recalls Mr. Glad- 
stone’s description of a certain statesman that ‘‘ in com- 
patison with his political backbone, water is strength 
itself.” After having declared that the so-called com- 
promise represents the lowest limits of Protection 
acceptable, they are found counselling one another to 
accept a still more modest measure ; and after having 
insisted day after day in their journals that anything 
less substantial would not be worth the trouble of pass- 
ing into law, they are seen plucking one another by the 
sleeve and adjuring themselves to satiate their appetites 
with a smaller dish. As the Aveusseitung, the organ 
of the Agricultural Union, shrewdly points out, the 
effect of such repeated modifications will not be lost 
upon the Government, which, although willing to risk 
something for the benefit of the landed interest, is not 
prepared to lean upon a prop which may at any moment 
give way. For once the agricultural clauses of the 
measure are out of hand, the Centre Party, placid 
enough in support of rural interests, real or supposed, 
may easily leave the Government to fight the battle 
over the manufactured produce as best itcan. But the 
real significance of the movement lies in its frank con- 
fession that the overwhelming opinion of the country 
is opposed to the new tariff scheme. Nothing, as 
they admit, is more certain than that if the discussions 
upon the measure be protracted until the Reichstag 
elections of 1903, the Socialists and their allies will be 
returned in constituencies where, hitherto, they have 
been uniformly unsuccessful. But is it so certain that 
the passage of the scheme will prevent this dreaded 
result? Members who are scared out of their wits at 
the idea of fighting an election with the appellation of 
‘“*Brotwucher” (or bread usurers) clanking through 
the campaign like a kettle fastened to the tail of an un- 
fortunate dog, are being reminded that instability at 
the present will hardly serve to save them from 
the future penalty of unpopularity. ‘‘ Brotwucher ” 
is too effective a party nickname to be lightly sent to 


the political lumber-room, especially in view of the fact 
that the renewal of the Commercial Treaties upon the 
basis of the Tariff measure is really a more vital point 
than the measure itself. Do what they may, therefore, 
by political strategy to save themselves from extinction 
at the polls next year, supporters of the higher import 
duties will find themselves faced with the issue during 
the elections. Every elector will vote with the idea 
clearly before his mind that the return of Radical 
and Socialist members to the next Reichstag will affect 
very powerfully the framing of the Commercial Treaties. 
What advantage, therefore, the moderate Protectionists 
expect to gain electorally is not very obvious, while on 
the other hand they proclaim from the housetops their 
fear of the consequences of this ill-omened measure, 
and thus stimulate the minority to resist its further 
progress at every point. 

Meanwhile it is evident that the extraordinary com- 
plexity of the scheme, apart from the tactics of the 
minority, is sinking it deeper into the slough of diffi- 
culties. Previous Tariff measures in Germany have been 
petty in comparison with this monster, with its 1,300 
distinct ‘‘ positions,” each affording a text for lengthy 
debate. Even the Swiss Tariff,with its 476 ‘‘ numbers,” 
the Roumanian with 576, the French with 644, and the 
American with 707, appear small by the side of this 
giant with 946 numbers. And a measure which has 
involved several months in the discussion of the odd 
46 numbers may well stretch out to the crack of doom 
before the remaining goo shall have been dispesed of. 
In the meantime the bye-elections are revealing unmis- 
takably the strength of the current of feeling against 
the bill, a current which even in Germany cannot be 
ignored by the Government. Yet there are those who 
hint that Count Biilow is by no means displeased at 
the course of events, and that, in fact, he secretly 
rejoices over the discomfiture of the reactionaries. By 
giving the rein to the Agrarians he has certainly afforded 
the country a striking example of the incapacity of the 
landowners to impose their belated ideas upon modern 
Germany. And in this manner is the Canal Bill of two 
years ago being avenged. 


E. R. D. 





THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


HE meeting at Venice between the German 
Chancellor, Count von Biilow, and the Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Signor Prinetti, has once 
more concentrated public interest on Italy’s foreign 
policy in general and on her participation in the Triple 
Alliance in particular. 

Everything goes to show that the famous treaty 
which for about a quarter of a century has united the 
Central Empires to the Peninsula, forming the strongest 
combination of Powers in Europe, is at its sunset, and 
before it ends or is changed it will be interesting to 
consider well the true spirit under which it was formed, 

To understand its real character we must go back 
and examine its origin. It was a creation of Prince 
Bismarck, who thought of it, although in a different 
form, shortly after the defeat of France in 1870, 
and he thus speaks of it in his memoirs: ‘‘ The Triple 
Alliance, which after the peace of Frankfort I desired, 
and for which I had already in 1870 tested the ground 
of Vienna and St. Petersburg from Meaux, was a treaty 
of the three Emperors, with the understanding of the 
adhesion of the Italian monarchy, having as its aim to 
prepare for the struggle I feared was imminent between 
the two European tendencies, which Napoleon called 
the Republican and the Cossack tendencies, and which 
I should designate as the system.of order on a 
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monarchical basis on the one hand and the social- 
Republican on the other.” In other words, Prince 
Bismarck aimed at two results—to preserve the 
dynasties which impersonated (with the exception 
of the Italian) the ultra-conservative principle, and 
isolate the French Republic, which represented 
the opposite tendency. The Iron Chancellor suc- 
ceeded at first when a triple accord between Ger- 
many, Austria, and Russia was concluded after the 
visits of Alexander III. and of Francis Joseph in 1872 
to Emperor William I., but this, which was the com- 
plete accomplishment of his dream, and the highest 
point of his policy, was not of long duration, as in 1876 
the accord not only existed no longer, but the Tsar 
sought the acquiescence of Germany in an attack on 
Austria, He was, however, unsuccessful, and then 
concluded, in 1877, the treaty of Reichstadt, guarantee- 
ing the possession of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
to Austria, on condition that the latter did 
not intervene in the war between Russia and 
Turkey. This war finished, Russia herself proposed to 
Germany to convene a European Congress in Berlin. 
The Government of St. Petersburg undertook to obtain 
the adhesion of England, while the consent of Austria, 
France, and Italy was assured. So the famous Congress 
of Berlin of 1878 was held. Although Prince Bismarck 
tried to satisfy the Russian desires, using especially the 
confidence reposed in him by Lord Beaconsfield, it was 
at this gathering that the discord between Russia and 
Germany, the root of the Triple Alliance, which was 
combined afterwards, was quickened by the increasing 
rivalry between the German Chancellor and that of 
Russia, Gortchakoff. 

In 1879 Gortchakoff maintained, for example, that 
the German members of the Commission to delimit the 
frontiers of the small Balkan States, liberated from the 
Ottoman yoke, ought to follow the will of Russia. 
Bismarck, from Gastein, protested energetically and 
provoked the intervention of the Tsar, who wrote to 
Emperor William I. in a rather disrespectful way. 
France, who had been watching St. Petersburg, thought 
the opportune moment had come to make advances, but 
received the same answer as that made to M. Thiers 
eight years before, in 1871, when he went to the Mus- 
covite capital to implore a Russian mediation in con- 
nection with the Franco-German war. Russia then dis- 
trusted not so much the form as the instability of the 
Republican Government, fearing always that men of 
order would be succeeded by those of disorder. 

The meeting of the Tsar with the Emperor of 
Germany at Alexandrovno did not dissipate the clouds 
gathering over the two countries or diminish the ran- 
cour between the two Chancellors, so Prince Bismarck, 
seeing all prospect of accord vanish, telegraphed to 
Count Andrassy that he would meet him at Vienna. 
During his splendid reception there he set forth the 
situation, expressing the fear that a Franco-Russian 
alliance was imminent, and proposing a defensive union 
of Austria and Germany. This was accepted without 
delay, the conditions being signed on October 7, 1879. 
Emperor Francis Joseph ratified the treaty at once, but 
Emperor William I. did not decide to do so until 1882, 
oa always in the affection of his nephew, the 

sar. 

Almost contemporaneously the German Chancellor 
employed means which may be diplomatically correct 
but which are in no other respects honest to induce 
Italy to join the Austro-German compact. In November, 
1881, the Post, one of the Chancellor's semi-official 
organs, published the following passage which was 
evidently inspired: ‘‘ The Roman question is not only 
an internal question of Italy, but a European question 
which consists in this : that the Pope, who impersonates 
a power eminently cosmopolitan, having become an 
Italian subject, foreign States must finally discuss the 
situation created for them in the political position of the 
Pontiff.” To accentuate the meaning of these words 


Dr. Busch, then Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, was sent to Rome to offer the Pontiff and 
his Court an asylum at Fulda where he would have 
enjoyed the fullest liberty during the time of his 
‘* provisory”’ exile. Count De Launay, Italian Ambas- 
sador to Berlin, communicated to his Government his 
firm conviction—as appears in a letter of his recently 
published by Senator Chiala—that Prince Bismarck 
was determined to reopen the Roman question if Italy 
refused to assume a hostile attitude to France, and to 
ioin the Central Empires. Tobe sure of the success 
of his plan he had already pushed the Republic into 
Tunis, which the Italians had accustomed themselves 
to consider as an appendix of Sicily, and had ably 
insinuated that France was only waiting an opportune 
occasion for a coup de main to take possession of 
Sardinia or Sicily, or besiege again the Eternal City as 
in 1848-49. As the result of this species of blackmail, 
in October, 1881, King Humbert, who was personally 
favourable to an alliance with Germany, but preserved 
the hatred derived from about twenty years of war 
sustained by his House and people against Austria, 
visited Vienna, and on May 20 of the following year 
the present Triple Alliance was concluded. 

Prince Bismarck, satisfied with this success, did 
not abandon his original idea which, besides giving 
political security to the Empire was, as we have seen, 
intended to uphold monarchical ideas against the spread- 
ing of Democratic principles. Immediately after the 
meeting of Skiernievice of September, 1884, he, profit- 
ing by the change of rulers in Russia, and especially by 
the fall of Gortchakoff, concluded with the Muscovite 
Empire that famous defensive accord (lasting until his 
own fall) which had the sought-for effect of completely 
isolating France. 

Although the adhesion of Italy to the Austro- 
German Alliance had been so much desired, things were 
put in such a way that she had to implore to be ad- 
mitted, accept the conditions imposed, and receive no 
assistance whenever her interests were threatened, 
especially in the Mediterranean. At the same time she 
had to endure the enmity of France, who, of course, 
considered her union with Germany as an act of the 
greatest hostility, almost a challenge. For about ten 
years the peninsula went through the most acute crisis 
which any State of modern times has suffered, but, 
thanks to the hardiness and patriotism of her people, 
she has come forth successfully, notwithstanding the 
aggravation of the colonial follies of some of her 
Cabinets. At last, both in Paris and in Rome, it was 
understood that the tariff war which they had carried 
on between themselves only resulted in reciprocal 
damage, and to the advantage of others. Negotiations 
were therefore initiated, which led, first to a commercial 
understanding, and later to a real political agreement, 
solemnly sanctioned by the visit of the Italian squadron 
to Toulon in April, 1901, and by a formal declaration 
countersigned and exchanged between the representa- 
tives of France and Italy, in which the reciprocal rights. 
and duties of the two countries in the Mediterranean 
basin are determined with the greatest accuracy and 
precision. This means that Italy has obtained from 
France the protection of those vital interests which she 
has along the sea where she lies, and which the Triplice 
had never granted, thus acquiring security and tran- 
quillity, rendered even more lasting by what she has 
gained morally in this diplomatic success. Italy is now in 
such a position that, contrary to what she did twenty 
years ago, when she subordinated her economic to her 
political interests in entering the Triple Alliance, she 
is now able to subordinate her political to her economic 
interests, refuse to renew the Triplice unless her just 
claims regarding the commercial treaties with the 
Central Powers, already mentioned in a former article 
of The Speaker, the protection of her more immediate 
concerns in the Mediterranean, and the abandonment 
of any hostile intention towards France, are granted. 
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The meeting of Venice will have proved to the 
German Chancellor that the situation of Italy is quite 
changed from 1881-82, as now, instead of accepting, 
she can impose conditions. 

SALVATORE CORTESI. 

Rome, March 29, 1902. 





PERSONAL TALK. 


Tue scholars of Christ’s Hospital have paid their last 
annual visit to the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House, and duly received their wine, their buns, and 
their shillings, and their old home in the heart of the 
City, which has sheltered them for 450 years, will know 
them no more. In six weeks’ time the school will 
reassemble at Horsham, and the “‘ yellow stockings, red 
leathern belt, and gown of russet blue,” which have 
been seen in the London streets ever since the days of 
Edward VI., will for the future enliven the lanes of 
Sussex. For the old dress is to be preserved. It 
would be a pity, perhaps, if it had been decided other- 
wise, although the natural regret that might be felt at 
the removal of so ancient a tradition would have been 
balanced by a feeling that the boys themselves would 
have been happier in contemporary attire. 





CHARLES LAMB certainly felt strongly about the 
dress of the Blue-coat boy. ‘‘ His very garb,” he wrote, 
‘*as it is antique and venerable, feeds his self-respect ; 
as it is a badge of dependence, it restrains the natural 
petulance of that age from breaking out into overt acts 
of insolence. This produces silence and a_ reserve 
before strangers, yet not that cowardly silence which 
boys mewed up at home will feel; he will speak up 
when spoken to, but the stranger must begin the con- 
versation with him. Within his bounds he is all fire 
and play, but in the streets he steals along with all the 
self-concentration of a young monk. He is never known 
to mix with other boys, they are a sort of laity to him. 
All this proceeds, I have no doubt, from the continual 
consciousness which he carries about him of the dif- 
ference of his dress from that of the rest of the world, 
with a modest jealousy over himself, lest, by over- 
hastily mixing with common and secular playfellows, 
he should commit the dignity of his cloth.” 





CHARLES LAMB speaks with affection of his old 
school, but it must have been rather a terrible place in 
his day. There were circumstances which made the 
life easier for him than for the rest of his schoolfellows, 
but the brutal severity which was thought necessary 
to punish the crime of running away seems to show 
that that offence was not seldom committed, and that 
the life of a Blue-coat boy a hundred years ago was not 
a happy one. Coleridge was Lamb’s contemporary at the 
school, and his biographer relates that ‘‘ as late even 
as 1877, a poor deserter, who knew his fate, com- 
mitted suicide, and this gave rise to a correspondence 
in the Zimes which brought fearful revelations to 
light.” The punishment for a first attempt was to put 
the recaptured boy into fetters. For the second he 
was confined in one of the ‘‘ little, square Bedlam cells,” 
where there was just enough room for him to lie. 

‘Here the poor boy was locked in by himself all day, 

without sight of any but the portér who brought him his 
bread and water—who might not speak to him—or the 
beadle, who came twice a week to call him out to receive 
his periodical chastisement, which was almost welcome, 
because it separated him for a brief interval from solitude— 
and here hewas shut up by himself of xig/ts, out of the reach 
of any sound, to suffer whatever horrors the weak nerves, 


vere superstition incident to his time of life, might subject 
1m to. 


The final punishment was expulsion with all the 


plenty of them at Christ’s Hospital. 


disgrace that indignity and cruelty could lend to the 
sentence. No wonder that Elia refers to ‘‘ one or two 
instances of lunacy, or attempted suicide’’ on the part 
of the poor little culprits. 


FLoccinGs the youth of those days took philosophi- 
cally enough, and without resentment, and there were 
‘*The masters 
flogged, the monitors flogged, and the beadles flogged.” 
The greatest flogger of them all was the upper grammar 
master, the Rev. James Boyer. When Coleridge heard 
of his death he said that ‘‘ it was fortunate the cherubs 
who took him to heaven were nothing but faces and 
wings, or he would have infallibly flogged them by the 
way.” But Charles Lamb pays a high tribute to his 
‘* unwearied assiduity,” and his devotion to ‘‘the most 
laborious of all occupations.” And the story of him in 
Coleridge’s Table Talk is not altogether against him : 

‘** Boy,’ I remember Boyer saying to me once, when I was 
crying the first day of my return after the holidays, ‘ boy, the 
schoo! is your father! Boy, the school is your mother! 
Boy, the school is your brother! the school is your sister! 


the school is your first cousin, and your second cousin, and 
all the rest of yourrelations! Let’s have no more crying!’”’ 





Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER, in one of those reported 
conversations with which he enlivens the pages of the 
Pall Mall Magazine, has drawn from Mr. William 
Heinemann, the publisher, some facts and ideas as to 
the selling of books. There is no trade in the details 
of which so general an interest is taken as in that which 
has to do with the production and distribution of 
books, and it is worth while to listen to what a publisher 
has to say on the subject. Mr. Heinemann was the 
prime mover in the founding of the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion six years ago, and he considers the education of 
the bookseller one of the most important functions of 
that body. ‘You may think it a paradox,” he says, 
‘* but it’s not far from the literal truth that many book- 
sellers in England never see a book of any value or 
importance, but live entirely by peddling novels, old 
and new.” One is somewhat startled to learn that 
certain English publishers are beginning to follow the 
continental system of supplying responsible booksellers 
with copies of books ‘‘on sale and return.” This 
means, of course, that booksellers other than 
the well-known few who really know something 
about books will not rely mairly on those, chiefly 
works of fiction, for which they know they can get a 
steady sale, but will have a for more attractive set of 
wares with which to tempt their customers. It also 
means—and this is the most important point to the read- 
ing public—that the booksellers will be encouraged to 
push those wares. 

Is it possible for a bookseller to take the initiative 
in a transaction with a customer? Mr. Heinemann 
says that it is, and explains quite frankly how the fly is 
to be thrown. The booksellers, as well as the publishers, 
must imitate enlightened German practices. 

“Ask a bookseller in any well-to-do seaside resort, for 
instance, whether he has even a list of possible customers 
for special professional books, and he will tell you that he 
has never thought of keeping one. But every German 
bookseller, for instance, has not only a list, but a carefully 
classified list, of his clzen/éle, and can tell at a glance how 
many he can rely upon to buy this book, how many to buy 
that. To take an obvious example, he knows that such and 
such a doctor is a throat specialist; he sends to his house, 
without waiting for an order, a new book on diseases of the 
larynx; and, if the doctor doesn’t want it, he fetches it away 
again in a day or two, Another doctor is a chest specialist ; to 


him he sends a book on the Nordrach open-air cure—and 
so forth.” 





Mr. ARCHER naturally demurs to the suggestion 
of pressure of this sort, but has to admit that, if 
tempted with a book on his own special subject, he 
would probably succumb. One hardly knows whether 
anenterprising bookseller driving round for orders 
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with the butcher and the grocer would prove a desirable 
addition to the conveniences of life. Probably, like 
Mr. William Archer, many of us would be tempted, 
and should sometimes fall. But there would be 
compensations. A constant supply of new books left 
for a day or two on approbation would not be 
unwelcome, and the labour of ‘‘ changing books at the 
library,” as well as the annual subscription, might be 
cheerfully dispensed with. I am inclined to think that 
booksellers might with advantage be educated on 
Mr. Heinemann’s lines. 
M. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MUuNnICcEPs. 


TRACTION-ENGINES AND Roaps. 


A MEMBER of an urban district council in Somerset 
informs us that his council, which repairs its main 
roads by arrangement with the county council, esti- 
mated its expenditure for this purpose last year at 
41,700, actually spent £2,400, and has just made an 
estimate for next year of £3,100. Almost the whole 
of this remarkable increase is due, he says, to traction- 
engines. These monsters, by their own weight of 
about 12 tons, by the loads ot 12 to 20 tons, including 
wagons, which they draw, and by the bars on their 
wheels, tear up the surface of a road or crush it out of 
shape. Oddly enough most of these engines are em- 
ployed by quarry owners, who thus make a market for 
their commodity. Some part of this cost will, perhaps, 
be recovered at law, but it is certainly unfair that a 
few capitalists, in their desire to economise by substi- 
tuting steam for horse traction, should throw so 
heavy a burden on their neighbours. There are only 
seven engines in all, and they can hardly save their 
owners re 100 a year each, so that the district’s loss is 
much greater than the owners’ gain. 

A Herefordshire councillor suggests that the 
traction-engine difficulty might be avoided by an 
amendment of the Light Locomotives Act, raising the 
maximum weight of such locomotives from four to six 
tons. These steam-lorries, as they are called, have 
many advantages over traction-engines. They may 
travel at five miles an hour, they need not be preceded 
by a man with a red flag, they are very easily managed 
and can go wherever a horse and cart can go, they 
carry a load like a wagon instead of pulling it like a 
traction-engine, and their wheels are smooth. So great 
a saving, he believes, would be effected by allowing the 
extra two tons that ‘‘ the steam-lorry would crush out 
the traction-engine.” The speed limit also might be 
raised to six miles anhour. From the local authority’s 
point of view the benefits of the change are said to be 
considerable. The lorry has smooth, broad wheels, 
which act as rollers rather than as scarifiers, the weight 
is only half that of a traction-engine, and the load 
drawn, if any, .about one-third. Something should 
undoubtedly be done to stop the destruction of our 
country roads by traction-engines; for the mere 
recovery of the increased cost of repairs, which is 
difficult enough, does not compensate the public for the 
inconvenience of a ploughed road. 


TRAMWAYS. 


WE have received Tramway Companies and Local 
Authorities (London: Merritt and Hatcher, Limited, 
E.C.), a collection of special provisions contained in 
private Acts of Parliament promoted by tramway com- 
panies. The book is compiled by Mr. F. N. Keen, 
and is particularly concerned with local authorities. 


Needless to say, almost every tramway Act not pro- 
moted by local authorities contains some provision for 
their protection, and the precedents here collected 
should be useful, as they cover the private legislation 
of 1899, 1900, and 1901. Unfortunately, many of them 


are not models for imitation, being often wrong in — 


substance or clumsy in form, as Mr. Keen admits. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Keen does not give us his opinion 
upon the merits of his precedents. His book has no 
notes and no index. The latter omission is extra- 
ordinary, for a skilful alphabetical index is precisely 
what you require in a book of precedents. A table of 
contents is not at all adequate. 


A Lonpon HANDBOOK. 


We have received from the proprietors of the 
Municipal Journal a book of reference for the metro- 
polis, styled The London Manual. Its most interesting 
chapters are those on water, lighting, traction, and 
open spaces. The book deals, as one would expect, 
with the anomalies of gas companies, which charge 
2s. 3d. per 1,000 ft. on one side of the Thames and 3s. on 
the other ; of water companies, which charge anything 
from 43 to £7 10s. per cent.; and of tramway 
companies, which charge about twice as much as the 
L.C.C. Other chapters deal with the work of the 
School Board, with each Borough Council, with the 
Boards of Guardians, with the Asylums Board, and 
with a number of small but interesting subjects such as 
““ How to Reduce your Rates.” Nearly all the informa- 
tion that an ordinary citizen aspiring to take some 
share in the government of London can require may be 
obtained from the Manual. 


[Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MuniceEps, Speaker offices.] 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
MARTIAL LAW. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—It is much to be wished that we could obtain a 
really authoritative exposition of martial law. Sir Frederick 
Pcllock tells us (Z%imes, March 10) that “acts done by 
necessity for the defence of the commonwealth when there 
is war within the realm” are justified by the common law, 
though they would be illegal in time of peace. Such acts, 
therefore, are not unlawful acts, for which the agent requires 
to be indemnified by the Legislature, but acts which every 
citizen has the right and is, indeed, in duty bound to per- 
form. The two conditions are that such acts must be 
necessary for the defence of the commonwealth and ihat the 
state of war must exist. “The justification of any particu- 
lar act done in a state of war is ultimately examinable in <he 
ordinary courts, and the prior question whether there was 
a state of war at a given time and place is a question of 
fact.” Further, “there may be a state of war at any place 
where aid and comfort can be effectually given to the enemy, 
having regard to the modern conditions of warfare and 
means of communication.” 

I will take it that this is correct as far as it goes, and 
the only comment which need be made is that the last sen- 
tence might be so construed as to extend the “ state of war” 
in a very indefinite and elastic manner. Under this dictum 


who could be sure that our egregious Lord Chancellor 


might not hold that a state of war now exists in London ? 
For do not our “pro-Boers” here, headed by. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, effectually give “aid and comfort 
to the enemy,” having regard to modern means of com- 
munication ? But, after all, these are mere generalities, 
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and the question of practical interest for us is this: When 
may the military apprehend and imprison a civilian—with 
the possibility of trial by court-martial, to be followed, per- 
haps, by execution? Sir Frederick Pollock would, ap- 
parently, answer, when a state of war exists, and when such 
acts are necessary for the defence of the commonwealth. 
Thus adverting to exp. D. F. Marais (L. R. 1902, A.C. 109) 
he says, “The only point it really decided was that the 
absence of visible disorder and the continued sitting of the 
courts are not conclusive evidence of a state of peace.” 
One might say, in parenthesis, that the absence of visible 
disorder and the continued sitting of the courts might be 
thought to be at least such primé facie evidence of a state of 
peace as would induce the Privy Council at any rate to 
grant leave to appeal. But the point is that, according to 
this ruling, if there be a “ state of war” the proceedings of 
the military cannot be inquired into, and that the sitting of 
the civil courts is only to be considered as to a certain 
extent evidentiary on that question. But is this really the 
rule ? I submit, Sir, that there is high authority for another 
rule, viz., that if the civil courts are sitting the military can 
have no right and no jurisdiction to imprison or to try a 
civilian. Thus, in Wolfe’s Tone’s case (27 State Trials, 614), 
Mr. Curran, for the defence, said: “Mr. Tone had no 
commission under His Majesty, and therefore no court- 
martial could have cognizance of any crime imputed to 
him while the Court of King’s Bench sat in the capacity 
of the great criminal Court of the land. . . . Every 
law authority is with me while I stand upon this sacred and 
immutable principle of the Constitution, that martial law and 
civil law are incompatible, and that the former must cease 
with the existence of the latter.” And of that opinion was, 
it seems, Lord Chief Justice Kilwarden, since the Court 
ordered the Sheriff to bring up both the prisoner under 
martial law and the officer by whose orders he was detained 
in custody. Similarly, if we examine the joint opinion of 
the Attorney and Solicitor-General in 1838, viz., Sir John 
Campbell and Sir R. M. Rolfe (afterwards Lord Chancel- 
lor Campbell and Lord Chancellor Cranworth), as to the 
power of the Governor of Canada to act under martial law 
(Forsyth’s Constitutional Cases, p. 198), we find that the test 
question is not whether there be a state of war, but whether 
the ordinary tribunals are open. “ We are of opinion that 
the prerogative does not extend beyond the case of persons 
taken in open resistance, and with whom by reason of the 
suspension of the ordinary tribunals it is impossible to deal 
according to the regular course of justice. When the regu- 
lar courts are open so that criminals might be delivered 
over to them to be dealt with according to law, there is 
not, as we conceive, any right in the Crown to adopt 
another course of proceeding. From the foregoing obser- 
vation, your Lordship will perceive that the question how 
far martial law, when in force, supersedes the ordinary 
tribunals can never, in our view of the case, arise. Martial 
law is stated by Lord Hale to be in truth no law, but some- 
thing rather indulged than allowed as law, and it can only 
be tolerated because by reason of open rebellion the en- 
forcing of any other law has become impossible. It cannot 
be said in strictness to supersede the ordinary tribunals, in- 
asmuch as it only exists by reason of those tribunals having 
been already practically superseded. It is hardly neces- 
sary for us to add that in our view of the case martial law 
can never be enforced for the ordinary purposes of civil 
or even criminal justice, except in the latter, so 
far as the necessity arising from actual resistance 
compels its adoption.” Here the fact that a man can be 
tried by the ordinary courts is taken as conclusive against 
his being tried by martial law, and the question whether or 
not ihere is a state of war is not entered upon, any more 
than it was in Wolfe Tone’s case, when undoubtedly it 
might lave been urged that war was “raging” in Ireland. 
It may be saic that this was rot a judicial utterance, but 
surely the considered opinion of two such men, called upen 
in their capacity of law officers of the Crown to advise the 
Governor of Canada at a most critical time, is worth more 
than that of a bare majority of judges in the Privy Council, 
headed by a partisan Minister giving judgment in his own 


cause! And in entire accordance with this is Bouvier’s 
Law Dictionary (admittedly a very high authority), where 
we find this doctrine laid down as to martial law: “ Nor in 
time of insurrection can it be applied to citizens in States in 
which the courts are open and their process unobstructed.” 
The head-note to exp. D. F. Marais tells us that “ where 
actual war is raging acts done by the military authorities 
are not justiciable by the ordinary tribunals.” Here we 
notice three things: (1) The Scotch “ justiciable,” which 
gives a pretty clear indication of the hand which was em- 
ployed to draft this deplorable judgment. (2) The 
apparently needless warmth of the language used, unless 
we are to assume a distinction between a “ state of war” and 
“raging war.” (To say that war was “raging” at Paarl 
when Marais was arrested seems absurd.) (3) That the 
court, having found as a fact that war was raging, refused 
to inquire into the “ necessity” of the action taken. Sir F. 
Pollock tells us that this necessity is “ ultimately examinable 
in the ordinary courts.” Are we to infer that this question 
may be raised when the war is no longer “ raging” ? 
Finally, I should like to ask if we are to be told that, 
having regard, of course, to “modern conditions of warfare 
and means of communication,” the arrest and deportation 
of Miss Hobhouse were “ necessary for the defence of the 
commonwealth,” and that “actual war” was “raging” at 
Capetown at the time ? It appears to me, sir, that we 
still want much more light on these questions.—Yours, &c., 


MIDDLE ‘TEMPLAR. 
March 25, 1902. 


PRINTERS’ ERRORS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—With reference to your paragraph in “ Personal 
Talk” in your issue of March 15, concerning printers’ 
errors, I remember an admirable example which occurred 
in the programme of a concert held in a village near Ox- 
ford some twenty-five years ago. 

One item in the programme appeared as follows: 

Glee—The Cloud— 
Captain ‘Towers. 

The reference was, of course, to Steevens’s composi- 
tion, “ The Cloud cap’t towers.”—Yours, &c., 


ETONENSIS. 
Albemarle Club, W. 





SONNET TO MARCH 


HIS is the lusty month when I was born— 
Dear March, the maddest month of all the year ! 
To your wild tunes the blush mounts in the thorn, 
Spring has your heart, though you sport Winter’s 
gear. 
I am like you, I cannot walk demurely 
Whilst yon prophetic blackbird airs his soul, 
And on black boughs the raindrops insecurely, 
Drunkenly, dance, and in bright squadrons roll. 
You and the blackbird were the first to guess 
What the old world is still too shy to say : 
Once more she means to don her girlish dress 
In spite of writkles—only wait till May ! 
The vain old world! Come, let us scour these skies, 
Here’s moody April, with her shifting eyes. 


Cc. R. M. 
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REVIEWS. 


PAGAN SURVIVALS. 


TRACES OF THE ELDER FAITHS OF IRELAND: A Folklore Sketch. 
By W. G. Wood-Martin, M.R.I.A. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 2 vols. 3os. net. 


“ CHRISTIANITY,” writes Colonel Wood-Martin, “is gene- 
rally supposed to have annihilated heathenism in Ireland. 
In reality it merely smootked over and swallowed its victim, 
and the contour of its prey, as in the case of the boa-con- 
strictor, can be distinctly traced under the glistening 
colours of its beautiful skin. Paganism still exists; it is 
merely inside instead of outside.” In the opening chapters 
of this book an attempt is made to delineate from the 
evidences of geology and archzology a picture of ancient 
Ireland before the coming of St. Patrick. Colonel Wood- 
Martin is no believer in am Age of Gold. The inhabitants 
of both British Islands in prehistoric and even in historical 
times were, he thinks, savages and cannibals. As to this, 
however, the evidence which he puts forward strikes us 
as wholly inadequate. At most it may be thought to point 
to the sporadic existence of cannibalism in Paleolithic and 
Neolithic ages. 

It is, indeed, true that certain Pagan writers describe 
the Irish of their day as cannibals ; but each of their state- 
ments is confessedly hearsay, and Strabo concludes his own 
with the words, “I say these things, not having witnesses 
worthy of credit” (kai raira Téirw A€yopev we ovK ExorTEC 
akworicrovg paprupac). It is also true that their accounts 
appear at first sight to be confirmed by St. Jerome, amongst 
whose writings there is found a statement that he himself, 
“when a boy in Gaul, saw the Scoti, a British tribe, eating 
human flesh.” But it happens that this passage which Colonel 
Wood-Martin presents to his readers without a whisper 
of suspicion abounds in such inconsistencies and absurdi- 
ties, and is so manifestly corrupt, as to be quite worthless 
for any purpose whatever. In the thirty-sixth volume vf 
the Archiological Journal there is a paper entitled “ Can- 
nibalism in England,” in which St. Jerome’s supposed state- 
ments, as well as those of the Pagan writers already referred 
to, are most carefully examined. The conclusions there 
arrived at may be summarised as follow: (1) It is not 
clear of what people St. Jerome is speaking. Two texts 
have, indeed, “ Scotos” (Irish), but others “ Attigottos ” 
(Picts), “Cattacottos” and “Cattitos.” (2) St. Jerome 
could not possibly have seen the tribe in Gaul, since they 
never were there, whether they were Scots or Picts. The 
statement is therefore mere hearsay, like all the others, 
the word “ viderim” in the text being probably a copyist’s 
error for “ audierim.” (It may be added that Canon Free- 
mantle in his translation of St. Jerome has evidently taken 
this view, and that Migne’s edition omits the verb alto- 
gether.) (3) The passage as it stands directly contradicts 
the proposition which Jerome clearly means it to prove, 
whilst certain simple emendations would render it at once 
relevant and harmless. (4) Even if there were no doubt 
whatever as to the purity of the text, beyond the obvious 
error “viderim,” it should be borne in mind that at the 
very time of which St. Jerome is speaking both the Scots 
and the Picts were making frequent incursions into the 
Roman Province of Britain. ‘Terrible reports of their 
depredations must have spread through Gaul and have 
reached the ears of St. Jerome with such exaggeration and 
perversion as would render them unworthy of belief. It 
is surely remarkable that of the legionaries who served in 
Britain at this time no one has left us any account of the 
cannibalism practised by these clans, if St. Jerome’s account 
be ccrrect. But we know that in our own times soldiers 
in the field are the last to defame their enemy. So 
much for cannibalism in the fourth century. And, indeed, 


on the whole question of the existence of the custom in 
these islands at any time the writer of this paper in the 
Archaological Journal (Mr. C. E. Greaves, Q.C.) may be 
heard with advantage. Canon Greenwell, whose views led 
to this critical investigation of St. Jerome’s language (and 
whom Colonel Wood-Martin cites as having “explored 
numerous barrows of the Stone Age,” and as being of the 
opinion “that many of the human remains which they 
enclose exhibited indications of cannibalism having been 
practised”), “has now,” Mr. Greaves tells us, “adopted 
different explanations of the remarkable appearance 
and condition of the bones in the barrows, and 
his change of opinion is as creditable to himself 
as it is suggestive to others of caution before drawing 
conclusions in such matters.” Not only is it far 
from easy to distinguish calcined bones which have 
been purposely fractured from those which have been 
cracked by the action of fire (rude cremation being the 
ancient method of disposing of dead bodies), but the frac- 
tures, from which so much is inferred, “may have been 
accidentally caused by falls, impact, or pressure subsequently 
to their burial.” And, again, as an eminent archeologist 
has informed us, bones, after the body had been burned, 
were often purposely broken up, not with cannibalistic 
intent, but in order to reduce them to a small bulk before 
they should be placed in the urn. Most people will, we 
think, agree with Mr. Greaves that “there is no evidence 
whatever of cannibalism in Britain,” though the hope has 
not been fulfilled which he at the same time expressed— 
namely, “that it will never again be suggested that such 
an atrocious practice ever existed there.” 

Colonel Wood-Martin, however, not content with reviv- 
ing this suggestion, pushes it to such a length as to connect 
the modern wake or vigil, during which the family and guests 
partake of food and drink, with “the savage feast where the 
real body of the dead was consumed.” This conjecture he 
seeks to support by reference to the customs of certain 
savage tribes in modern times. Indeed, all through the 
book it is taken for granted, and once it is expressly laid 
down, that “the ideas and practices of races in a very low 
state of culture are likely to present a faithful picture of 
the earliest races of mankind.” Yet Professor Max Miiller 
long ago warned us that this very notion was “certainly a 
mistake,” that careful researches had shown “that there 
had been as much progression and retrogression in the 
historical development of uncivilised tribes as in that of 
more civilised nations,” and that “ savage and primitive are 
very far indeed from meaning the same thing.” 

To most readers the later chapters will perhaps prove 
the most interesting, dealing as they do with fairy and 
marriage lore and with the present-day practices and 
beliefs of the peasantry. Christianity had in Ireland a 
comparatively easy victory over the old Pagan Pantheon. 
Her missionaries did not attempt to proscribe indiscrimi- 
nately the traditional customs of the people; they were 
content with purifying and uplifting them to the service of 
the Master. Thus, for example, in the Donegal valley 
which keeps the name and memory of St. Columbkille, a 
pillar-stone identified with obscene Pagan rites remains 
still undestroyed, though graven with the cross. So it 
happened that, whilst the greater gods Lave left but little 
trace of their former worship behind, the gentle spirits of 
the woods and the mountains, of rivers and quiet wells, are 
not even yet wholly forgotten. The Sidhe reveal them- 
selves to-day to many a peasant, and not to peasants only. 
It is characteristic of Colonel Wood-Martin’s folklore— 
compiled, as it would seem, from books, not written down 
from the lips of men—that the fairies he tells us of are all 
diminutive, and for the most part grotesque. Such elemental 
beings no doubt exist; but there are other spirits of more 
than human stature. A living seer who is also a painter 
(for the Owen Conroy of Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s delightful 
romance, The Old Knowledge, is not altogether an im- 
aginary personage) depicts these as gigantic beings of most 
noble form and countenance. Colonel Wood-Martin sneers 
at poets and mystics; but if one would know anything of 
the real beliefs of the peasantry, ene must oneself be some- 
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thing of a poet and of a mystic. In former times a can- 
nibal, the Irish peasant of to-day is presented to us by this 
writer as a half redeemed savage. The portrait, scrupu- 
lously correct in detail, is, as a whole, the merest carica- 
ture. 

This book resembles nothing so much as a large but 
ill-arranged museum. The whole globe has been searched 
for things rare or strange, “specimens” of belief and 
custom are impaled like beetles for men to gape at (item 
the fairy King, item the Queen—as Mr. W. B. Yeats has 
put it, when describing the method of “ scientific ” folklore), 
labels give each a learned name: 


** But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 
Have left their beauty on the shore 
With the sun, and the sand, and the wild uproar.” 


Of the significance, the essential value or worthlessness of 
it all, we can learn nothing here. ' 

The chaotic nature of the book is mitigated by an 
excellent index; but for lack of insight there can be no 
compensation. Unhappily it is not enough to know one’s 
countrymen intimately in the ordinary affairs of life, or to 
have studied, however patiently, all that has been written 
concerning them. If men have not also the gift of sym- 
pathy, of fellow-feeling, they still remain, in Camden’s 
words which are placed at the beginning of each volume, 
“ strangers in their owne soile and forrainers in their owne 
citie.” 

H. A. L. 





STUDIES IN SOLID BED-ROCK. 


A SatLor Tramp. By Bart 


Richards. 


Kennedy. London: Grant 


6s. 


THaT pleasing creature the Amateur Vagabond has of 
late years succeeded in taking the British public by the ear. 
Greatly to the delight of a sedentary audience, he has dis- 
pensed abroad much arrant bosh about “open roads” and 
“the romance of the highway.” To read him one would 
think that “hitting the dusty” was mere summer picknick- 
ing writ large, and to one who, like myself, is a little tired 
of the Amateur Vagabond it is a real pleasure to meet 
with a writer who knows the actual facts of the bleak roads, 
and has something more than a nodding acquaintance with 
those dingy derelicts “the hobo push,” “the born-tireds,” 
the tentless nomads of our times, whose camp is ever a 
little further on. 

Mr. Kennedy has written the adventures of two tramps 
(an Englishman and a Cockney) who drift—hungry, tired, 
and God-forsaken—from Galveston, Texas, to the Port of 
New Orleans. They get, on their journey, a rough taste of 
the cold facts of the world—suffer tough times—meet with 
hard cases and queer characters—as men upon the road 
mostly will. And it seems to me (so convincingly is the 
tale told) that the author has made a pungent transcript 
from some darkened chapter in an actual experience. The 
more engaging of the two tramps is described as a sailor, 
but his talk stamps him as belonging more to the dock-side 
than to blue water. Indeed, wherever Mr. Kennedy 
touches upon topics essentially marine, he appears to write 
more from the hearsay of the alongshore than from the 
realities of a ship’s forecastle. 


“The food on the steamer,” says Fatty Brown (page 93), 
“is right on the mark. No cracker-hash.” 


Now, “cracker-hash” is a deep-sea luxury. Sailors 
make it for themselves in their watches below, and any 
deep-water hand would know as much. Elsewhere there 
are phrases such as “sails braced flat down,” “main jib,” 
and “ mizzen-sail,” phrases which to my mind smack too 
much of the yachtsman. There are other nautical inaccu- 


racies more glaring than those just cited, but it is not my 
intention to point them out. They are due, it seems to me, 
to the defects of those qualities which make the main body 
of the tale so excellent. 

Mr. Kennedy, has, I think, adopted the amphibian 
phraseology of lumpers, lighter-men, and the riff-raff of the 
pici-head. A phraseology not of the sea, salt, nor of the 
earth, earthy, and his error lies in working this phraseology 
too far in one direction. He stands upon surer ground 
when dealing with the “tough,” the “ hard case,” the “ free- 
lunch hitter,” and the wild, sodden habitués of low saloons 
and squalid lodging-houses. He knows them. He speaks 
their slang. He sees things from their point of view, and 
such characters he etches in with keen precision. He has 
the power to bring before the reader in a few simple, telling 
words a succession of lurid scenes each instinct with move- 
ment. It is only when he allows his own personality to 
obtrude, as in the chapters headed “ The Girl” and “ The 
Man of the Swamp,” that his work loses its inevitability, 
becomes less clearly cut, and rings a trifle thin. 

It is not my prevince to describe the adventures which 
befall the two tramps as they journey. For that I must 
refer the curious to Mr. Kennedy. I can only say of them 
that “they did make my heart ache to read, they being too 
sharp and so true.” I followed them step by step—feeling 
with them, thinking with them. I saw them in the saloon— 
on the road—boarding freight trains—starving—“ rapping 
castles for a square””—now getting a hand-out, now getting 
the turu-down, the most human and convincing picture of 
vagabondage it has ever been my lot to see. The unini- 
tiated may find some difficulty in getting on to the curves of 
Mr. Kennedy’s colloquialisms. ‘The following for instance 
(from page 89) is likely to prove cryptic to the general : 


“The mug should have got his gun out quicker, I guess,” 
said the bar-tender, with the air of one who mentions a 
bare, dry fact. 

“True,” agreed the landlord, indifferently .. . 

* And I guess I don’t go a snap on this hip-pocket busi- 
ness.” 

“Nor do I,” said the bar-tender. ‘“ By the time a man 
reaches round to get his gun he’s plugged. I’m no shootin’ 
man myself, but there was Plug-nosed Red, of 
Tombstone, Arizona. He was the quickest mug on the pull 
I ever knew.” 


While the outcry of “ Truck-ridin’ Jim,” the boss hobo 
from Weehauken, almost needs a glossary to itself. 


“Well, I should blush. I guess, partner, I’ve forgot more 
about the road than a hundred hoboes ’ll ever get on to. 

° I can tell you every shot what a castle is goin’ 
to give up when you go and give it the rap. I can tell 
every time where and when a guy ’ll get the throw-down. 
I know the exact kind of jay to touch on the street for a 
dime.” 

““Have I been long on the road? Why, if there was a 
train running from here to hell, I’d beat my way on it like 
a bird.” 


One meets with touches—here and there—of the 
tramp’s vague philosophy, as in 


“I liked to be going to a place.” Or 


“You’re out in the good air all the time—an’ you’re 
chucks on the nail if you know the game. There’s no one 
depen’in on you.” 


And the two shifters are not without that vein of 
sadness peculiar to the hunted of this world, be they Celts 
or Cockneys. 


“T don’t know I don’t know what becomes of 
the men a man meets who’s going round. It’s hard not to 
see a man again when you get to know him and like him.” 


A thought which, by the way, has inspired one of the 
most charming lyrics in the language. Altogether, A 
Sailor Tramp is a good, human, convincing book, and, 
if the Amateur Vagabond afore-mentioned has not queered 
Mr. Kennedy’s market, a book which should attain wide 


popularity. 


JOHN MASEFIELD. 
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A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 


FivE STUART PRINCESSES. Margaret of Scotland, Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, Mary of Orange, Henrietta of Orleans, Sophia of 
Hanover. Edited by Robert S. Rait, Fellow and Lecturer 
of New College, Oxford. London: Archibald Constable 
and Co. tas. 6d. net. 


IMPORTANT as the part played by women in history has 
been, it is less towards their political and more to their 
personal aspect that the interest of the average reader com- 
monly turns. On glancing into the biography of some cele- 
brated woman our first question is not one concerning her 
foreign policy or her attitude towards the Church, but— 
Was she beautiful? Or virtuous? And should I have 
liked her had I known her ? More eagerly, too, do we ask 
that which Sainte-Beuve says is “la premiere et presque la 
seule question qu’on ait a se faire en parlant dune femme: 
A-t-elle aimé? et comment a-t-elle aimé?” In a word, it is 
what she was, and not what she did, that concerns us most. 

From the standpoint of character these biographies 
have succeeded admirably. Each is a portrait, individual 
and interesting. We catch from these pages something cf 
that charm that was the inevitable heritage of their Stuart 
blood, a heritage that carried with it their beauty, their 
romance, and nearly all their misfortunes. All were women 
of strong individuality: and for a princess this is a privilege 
with a penalty attached. Out of the five, three died young, 
and one, Elizabeth of Bohemia, whose life started with such 
brilliant auguries, was to learn siep by step the bitter lessons 
of defeat, ingratitude, poverty, and loss. 

It is the personal fascinations of the Winter Queen 
that make her story so rich and arresting. She was the 
“Queen of Hearts,” who charmed all who saw her. 
Daughter of James I. and grandmother of George I. she is 
an interesting link between the House of Stuart and the 
House of Hanover. The early part of her life was passed 
under the wise protection of Lord Harrington, but at the 
tender age of sixteen she was launched into the uncertain 
career of matrimony. Frederic, the Elector Palatine, her 
husband, was himself under twenty, but, contrary to every 
reasonable expectation, the marriage proved a complete 
success. The lifelong and unswerving devotion of this pair 
is one of the touching things in history. The first six years 
of their wedded life were passed in unclouded happiness ; 
but an experienced onlooker would have detected a serious 
danger in the self-centred absorption of the young couple. 
Neither possessed in the smallest degree the political tem- 
perament ; Elizabeth was not one to take the task of ruler 
seriously. She never attempted to see anything except 
through English eyes, and her insularity was the cause of 
much unpopularity amongst her subjects. Schomberg, who 
succeeded Lord Harrington as adviser to the Princess, 
shakes his head over her extravagance and want of firmness. 
“Every day,” he says, “ people beg of Madame, and, right 
or wrong, she cannot refuse, however much she may be 
herself inconvenienced.” And, again: “Madame has no 
resolution, no consideration, is too liberal to the unfortunate, 
which I call rather fear, irresolution, pusillanimity, than a 
virtuous liberality.” These are amiable weaknesses, but 
they are weaknesses none the less. It needed all the pru- 
dence of Schomberg to keep the Court from ruin. His 
death (preceded by that of his wife, Elizabeth’s principal 
Lady-in-Waiting) all too soon removed this wise control 
from the facile Princess. 


* How,” asks Mr. Hodgkin, “did these deaths, how did 
these new responsibilities, as Electress Palatine, and as a 
mother, affect Elizabeth’s character ? It had been naturally 
sweet and merry: in these six years it should have become 
stronger and deeper. Yet, so far as it is possible to judge of 
such matters, there was no material development. Eliza- 
beth at twenty-three years of age appears to have been 
still the girl of sixteen, and in some respects almost the child 
of ten.” 


But human nature is full of surprises. Elizabeth was 
to prove herself an unsuspected tower of strength. 
Prosperity that hag done so little for her character was taken 
away, and the tide of trouble that followed converted her 


into a heroine. It is in the flight from Prague that Eliza- 
beth’s great qualities come out, and that journey must be 
reckoned as the crowning hour of her life. On the eve of 
her confinement she bore the hardships and indignities of 
the journey with undaunted cheerfulness. “ All who came 
across her at this time were unanimous in their praises— 
praises that are not, as so often, the mere compliment of a 
courtier, but expressions of genuine, heartfelt admiration.” 

We like to think of Elizabeth then, rather than in her 
early days of easy frivolity. She had shown herself capable 
of enduring adversity, and adversity with relentless logic 
henceforth never left her side. Trouble succeeded trouble ; 
the loss of the Palatinate, the poverty to which they were 
reduced, the death of her husband, and the unfilial conduct 
of her eldest son, Charles Louis. They bent, but could not 
break, her. At the age of seventy, “in spite of her adver- 
sities, and in spite of her wrinkles, it is not possible to mis- 
take in this cheery, undaunted old lady the Elizabeth of 
earlier days, the Queen who had won all hearts.” 

Mr. Hodgkin has made the most of his delightful sub- 

We tender him our cordial thanks. 

To turn from the brilliant Bohemian Queen to the 
poor, pale Princess Margaret of Scotland is to quit the 
bright light of day for the close, still atmosphere of the 
sick room. Sorrow was not good for this Princess ; she was 
easily crushed, and unkindness killed her. Frail and sensi- 
tive, she was early torn from home and cast into an alien 
land. The Dauphin, her husband, did not love her, was 
not himself loveable, and Margaret turned from the world 
of unwelcome realities and solaced her soul with poetry. 
“Madame kept such long watches,” says du Tillay, “and 
often she spent the hours of the night in writing roundels, 
as many as twelve perchance in the revolution of one day.” 
One cannot write poetry all night without paying for it. 
Margaret’s health grew daily feeble, and she had little 
strength left with which to fight those who wished her ill. 
It seems difficult to believe that du Tillay can have taken 
a dislike to so gentle a creature, but she did not trouble him 
long. She died in her twentieth year, “surrounded by 
foreigners, a childless and neglected wife, in a strange land, 
her kinsfolk far away. Her last words were, ‘Fy de la vie 
de ce monde, n’en parlez plus”” Mr. Butler's materials have 
been slight, but he has succeeded in producing a portrait of 
singular grace and delicacy. 

Not less interesting is Mr. Bridge’s Henrietta of Orleans, 
the beautiful sfirituelle Princess who in the springtime 
of Louis XIV.’s reign attracted to the Court all the wit, 
learning, and valour of that wonderful period. “ Among 
her intimate friends were Condé and Turenne, la Roche- 
foucauld, Bussey, Cosnac, Tréville, and Bossuet. The most 
brilliant women of the Court, Mesdames de Sablé, de 
Sévigné, and de la Fayette, delighted in her society. Racine 
and Moliére were early taken into her favour.” Well might 
she be called “7idole de la cour et la muse des écrivains et 
des artistes.” Nor was it her wit alone that shone, 
Madame’s personality was instinct with attraction. “Z/le 
a un certain air languissant,’? says a contemporary 
chronicler; “et guand elle parle @ quelqu’un on 
dirait quelle demande le caur quelque indifférente 
chose qu'elle puisse dire.” All this grace and sweetness 
were the property of Philip, Duke of Orleans, “a man, 
ignorant, effeminate, and vain, devoid of affection, but con- 
sumed by jealousy, destitute of ambition and intelligence, 
without an honourable sentiment, a noble aspiration, or a 
single great quality.” No wonder that consolers were 
prompt to proffer their devotion. But though the Comte 
de Guiche may have made some impression on her, no one 
can doubt the sincerity of Madame’s dying words: 
“ Monsieur, je ne vous ai jamais manqué.” She died at the 
age of twenty-six, “to the infinite grief not only of France, 
but of all Europe.” Her fame is sung in solemn magnifi- 
cence by Bossuet, whose funeral oration is a worthy tribute 
to her unique qualities. 

Mr. Cecil’s Mary of Orange is careful and accurate, 
but as he confines himself more closely to politics and less 
to personalities his essay is not likely to be so generally 
popular as the others, 


ject. 
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Excellent reading is the editor’s account of Sophia of 
Hanover. The mother of George I. was a woman of 
strong good sense, lively wit—a little malin—and deter- 
mined spirit. Her reported conversations have a racy 
flavour, and she evidently possessed a keen sense of humour. 
She complains of an irksome and restricted childhood, 
makes fun of her sister, and does not spare her mother (few 
of Elizabeth of Bohemia’s children professed for her much 
devotion), but she was happy in her marriage, and exclaims 
later: “I am a miracle of this age: I love my husband.” 
Her affection was, however, tempered by reason and un- 
swayed by passion. She possessed in a high degree that 
quality known as /e bon sens frangais ; she was not romantic, 
or poetic, or very soft-hearted, but she was shrewd, humor- 
ous, and reasonable, and she had cleverness and elasticity 
enough to get through life with a considerable amount of 
quiet happiness. 

We have read few more delightful biographies than 
Five Stuart Princesses. Where all are so good it is hard 
to make distinctions: individual preferences for the 
characters may sway the reader’s judgment in his estimate 
of the authors. But should not the fact that the author is 
forgotten in the enthralment of his subject be in itself a 
biographer’s highest claim to praise ? 

Oo. 





CHINA IN CONVULSION. 


CHINA IN ConvuLsion. By Arthur H. Smith. Two vols. 
London: Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. ts. 


WHEN we reflect upon the appalling risk that we ran, owing 
to paucity of information, of holding a requiem service in 
St. Paul’s for the still living occupants of the Peking Lega- 
tions, no book or books that may help to throw light upon 
a chain of events which so nearly led to a catastrophe can 
ever fail to be of absorbing interest. In perusing Doctor 
Smith’s massive work the reader becomes imbued with the 
conviction that not only is it a vivid narrative of the dangers 
and privations to which those who were immured at Peking 
were for many weeks subjected, told by one who shared in 
all of them, but a conspicuously fair and unbiassed record 
of deeds that are likely to live for ewer in the history of the 
world. A resourceful energy that never flagged, a truly 
noble disregard of individual peril, and complete and cheer- 
ful submission to a rigid discipline that was of necessity 
imposed upon all in the exigencies of the hour, were 
among those excellent qualities which it were more. fitting, 
perhaps, to catalogue as virtues exhibited throughout many 
anxious weeks by the besieged of all nationalities. 

The promotion of the general welfare was so obviously 
the primary care of those who captained the forces of civi- 
lisation arrayed against those of barbarism, in that memor- 
able struggle, that Peking had ample reason to be proud of 
its defenders, no matter to what country or creed they 
owed allegiance. 

Dr. Smith appositely remarks, in one place, that “in 
China there is never any final outcome,” let the plan, 
scheme, or experiment be what it may. Of nothing, indeed, 
is it possible to feel thoroughly assured unless it be, to use 
the phrase of Sir Robert Hart, that though China may bend, 
she will never break. We need go no farther back than 1898, 
the year of the Empress-Dowager’s famous coup d’état, 
to realise that the net result of all the stupendous efforts 
that were made with the avowed intention, to employ an 
expression at one time in vogue, of bringing China to her 
knees, has so far been, in comparison with the magnitude 
of the undertaking, well-nigh infinitesimal. China still re- 
mains wedded to political and social systems that are ex- 
cessively cumbrous, and would probably be ruinous to any 
other land. But they appear unquestionably to suit the 
Chinese. Therein lies the secret of the durability of a 


national conservatism which has its roots buried in a remote 
past, and which nothing, as far as we can see, will shake. 





That which all would like to know, but it is a point 
upon which Dr. Smith does not attempt to enlighten us, 
and he would be essentially a bold man who would essay 
a solution of so perplexing a problem, is whether China’s 
momentary attitude of semi-complacency towards reforms is 
likely to last long enough to admit of their actual introduc- 
tion. Will the extreme cordiality, for example, that of late 
has been evinced by the Empress-Dowager—who to all 
intents and purposes rules China to-day as effectually as 
she did in 1898—towards the foreign ladies resident in 
her capital prove but the prelude to still more significant 
steps in the direction of the Empire’s regeneration ? Or 
will the Middle Kingdom, as scon as it is thought that 
sufficient has been done to satisfy the Powers concerning 
its supposed willingness to make amends, relapse once more 
into a stage of masterly inactivity, if not of direct antagon- 
ism to the civilisation of the Occident? Time alone can 
solve the riddle. But those who are prone to base great 
expectations on the marvellous change that has this year 
been observable, in respect of the policy of the Manchu 
Court towards Western dwellers in Peking, will do wel: 
at least to bear in mind that one of the first steps taken, 
after the return of the Emperor to his palace, was to confer 
vastly augmented powers of control upon Yung Lu. Those 
who may be curious to learn something regarding the career 
of this influential official, and of his true disposition towards 
foreign innovations, should refer to p. 148, Vol. I. of 
Dr. Smith’s able account of the convulsions China has 
recently gone through. He is describing, it should be ex- 
plained, the incidents that immediately preceded the Em- 
press-Dowager’s arbitrary treatment of her august nephew 
nearly four years ago: 


“The Emperor knew that nothing could be done without 
the command of the Army, which was largely in the hands 
of Yung Lu, a crafty and successful schemer who had 
wormed his way up to the highest posts in the Empire. 
The Emperor intended to make use of Yuan Shi-Kai to 
circumvent and destroy Yung Lu, using the troops to 
guard the Empress-Dowager in her I Ho Park until his 
own position was secure, thus preventing her interference 
with his operations. Yuan Shi-Kai, later Governor of 
Shantung, is a Ho-Nan man of great natural abilities, who 
had distinguished himself as Chinese Resident in Korea, 
and who had later organised and drilled a body of 12,500 
troops under German instructors until they were the best 
and most trustworthy force in the Empire. His predilec- 
tions were for reform, but like most Chinese he was a 
constitutional trimmer, and at the critical juncture he 
failed the Emperor, and betrayed his plans to Yung Lu, 
who was Governor-General of Chihli, at Tientsin. The 
latter sped to Peking. There he laid the whole matter be- 
fore the Empress, who boldly sprung her mine, faced and 
denounced the Emperor, took from him his seal of State, 
and virtually made him a prisoner in his Island Palace.” 


When it is remembered that Yuan Shi-Kai, whom Dr. 
Smith stigmatises as constitutionally a trimmer, controls 
the only real army, now numbering about 20,000 men, that 
China can boast of, and that Yung Lu, who betrayed his 
sovereign’s leanings towards reform to the then determined 
opponent of all reforms, that sovereign’s resolute aunt, is 
high in the imperial counsels at Peking, a fair idea may be 
formed of the prospects that China enjoys of the permanent 
establishment of peace and progress within its borders. 

No one familiar with China would dare to assert, in- 
deed, that even a recrudescence of Boxerism is impossible, 
under that or some other title, and a perusal of Dr. Smith’s 
work assuredly does not tend to allay one’s fears that the 
new outbreak of rebellion in the extreme South may have 
far-reaching consequences. There are perpetually to be 
observed movements of a minor character which tend to 
disturb in a greater or less degree the minds of the popu- 
lace throughout the eighteen provinces. Not one of those 
provinces is to be accounted wholly free from the taint of 
disloyalty to the existing dynasty, but the Triads of Kwang- 
Si and Fukien are particularly prone to support any 
local rising that may afford a pretext for demonstrating in 
public their rooted dislike of Manchu rule. The Chinese 
Government forbids the formation of secret societies, yet 
the prohibition is a dead letter, and such organisations 
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flourish on all sides. But for this disregard of the law the 
“fists of righteous harmony” and the “guild of the great 
sword” would never have been able to enrol members in 
hundreds of thousands as they did year after year prior to 
the Siege of the Legations. That siege, as all the world 
knows, was the direct result of the Empress-Dowager’s 
encouragement of antagonism towards foreigners in general, 
such as the Boxers and their sympathisers in all ranks ex- 
hibited. The principle of combination, when the objects 
are non-political, is one that ordinarily meets with official 
support in China, and is the fundamental basis of one of 
the many democratic privileges t!:at Chinamen at large lay 
claim to. The State approves of the villagers uniting to 
repel the attacks of robber bands, and, as Dr. Smith points 
out, during the winter season, especially, the flags of these 
village companies are frequently to be met with bearing 
official inscriptions to the effect that their authority to act 
is derived from the District Magistrate. The companies 
are empowered to apprehend and detain offenders, and as 
each village possesses an organisation of this kind the escape 
of criminals becomes theoretically impossible. These unions 
are the Lien Chuang Hui, or United Village Associations, 
of which mention was made a year or so ago in connection 
with threatened disturbances in the east of Shansi. They 
possess weapons, and it is easy to understand that, were the 
Chinese as a body less peaceable and law-abiding than we 
know them to be, these local militiamen might become 
thorns in the path of that Central Government which coun- 
tenances their existence as an organised force. 

The author does well to direct attention to the circum- 
stance that, though the strong point of the Chinese is their 
marvellous talent for combination on a small scale, their 
weakness lies in their incapacity for a like combination on 
a large scale. This is the story of China in a nutshell. It 
is this unfitness of its Chinese inhabitants for combination 
on a footing commensurate with their repugnance to Manchu 
rule that ensures the prolongation, despite many abortive 
attempts to overthrow it, of the existing dynasty’s ascend- 
ency. 
. Dr. Smith must be credited witi the production of the 
most complete and interesting narrative of events in China 
during the past three years or so that has hitherto been 
issued to the public, and in tracing the Boxer movement 
from its inception to the culminating struggle with Western 
troops in Chihli in which, for the time being, at all events, 
it was suppressed, excellent material has been furnished to 
the reader for a true comprehension of the motives which 
sway the vast masses of Chinamen. The study will prove to be 
a profitable one, and it is eminently one that should attract 
the attention of Englishmen, for, if we may judge by the 
present state of the political barometer, it is unhappily far 
from being impossible that a typhoon may before long rage 
in those oft-troubled waters of the Extreme Orient, wherein 
our friends and our foes alike are prone to fish. 





A CURIOSITY OF ART. 


THE PAVEMENT MASTERS OF SIENA [1369-1562]. By Robert 
H. Hobart Cust, M.A. London: George Bell and Sons. 
5s. net. : 


A GREAT historian has written that liberty has never yet 
visited a country without bringing knowledge and taste, 
art and science, in her train. The Italian comuni, in their 
full enjoyment of liberty during the Middle Ages, are the 
best examples of the truth of this assertion. 

In the long list of these glorious petty States we can 
place in the first ranks the republic of Siena. One could 


scarcely believe that such a small town, which in the time 
of its greatest glory—the thirteenth century—could boast 
of a maximum of one hundred thousand inhabitants, with 
a territory scarce extended ten miles around the walls, 
could enable itself to erect the splendid buildings and the 


imposing edifices which remind us to-day of the unusual! 
share of opulence and genius of the people. 

Amongst the features of this interesting place, nothing 
deserves more attention than the cathedral, called, as usual 
in Italy, 71 Duomo. The greatest artists of the Golden Age 
of the peninsula seem to have, as it were, agreed together 
to give the best of their talent to this magnificent work of 
art. 

But if the exterior of the church, too overloaded with 
ornament, can be considered inferior, in point of elegance, 
to that of Pisa [perhaps the most striking of all], and even 
to that of Orvieto, equal in richness, but superior in taste, 
Siena takes its revanche by its famous pavement. This 
unique and historic piece of work, which has attained 
world-wide fame, has now inspired the book of Mr. Cust, 
the first of the new series edited by G. C. Williamson, 
“The Great Craftsmen.” 

On entering the Duomo the visitor is really inclined to 
put in practice the famous verse of Racine: 


“ Baiser avec respect le pavé de ton temple.” 


The author has pieced together a most accurate and 
very nearly complete history of the pavement and of the 
pavement masters, but having unfortunately avoided ven- 
turing on criticism, some parts of the book remind us of 
the guides of Murray and Baedeker. Mr. Cust has con- 
sulted not less than thirty-five different authorities and 
works, but not the most important. We regret some 
serious omissions, and among these we place first that of 
the great historian of the town, Malevolti, and of his state- 
ment that Duccio, the famous painter of the Maesta, ‘rovo 
il modo di far le figure nel pavimento di marmo coi 
rimesst di chiaro e scuro, come si vede nel Duomo di Siena 
[Del? Historia di Siena scritta da Orlando di M. 
Bernardo Malevolti, gentiluomo sanese. MDXCIX. parte 
seconda. 1086]. 

But notwithstanding these small faults the book of Mr. 
Cust is a most attractive one as a faithful chronicle of 
the pavement, a true epitome of Sienese art history. 

The earliest record dealing with work of a decorative 
nature is dated 1369, but the first authoritative document 
which speaks of figures on the pavement is of the year 
1406. The real history of the pavement masters com- 
mences in 1423 with Domenico di Niccold del Coro, the 
most interesting personage connected with it. Among the 
finest and noblest designs of the floor are those of Becca- 
fumi and Pinturicchio. The last works date from 1878. 

Mr. Cust does justice to the love of Italians for their 
monuments, a thing generally disbelieved in England. He 
says that “the whole pavement is now in as perfect a con- 
dition as constant, loving, and intelligent care can keep it, 
without entirely hoarding it from view.” The best proof 
of this is the large sum of money expended by the Govern- 
ment and by the fund of the Duomo itself on restoration. - 

The whole book of Mr. Cust is an enthusiastic hymn 
to this unique four de force, to this “ never-ending source 
of joy and pleasing suggestion.” But a preliminary ques- 
tion can be asked, whether a pictorial design is a suitable 
floor decoration. Is it really a stroke of genius, or is it 
not a curiosity of art? The pavement designers, it has been 
often said, had Dante’s wonderfully descriptive verses in 
their minds [Purgatorio XII.] when they planned such a 
work, but the visitor cannot practically do in the Duomo 
what the poet allotted himself to do in the girone of the 
Purgatory to: 

: “cast down thine eyes . . . 
To look upon the bed beneath thy feet.” 

The legend says that Wagner, a great admirer of this 
famous floor, regretted not to be a bird in order to be 
able to judge in a fair way the whole work! We 
remember, but we quote it only as a witticism, the answer 
of a Florentine critic to a Sienese colleague, who was 
praising the floor of the Duomo, adding that Florence 
could not boast of such a splendid thing. No, was the 
answer, we have got quite a different taste in Florence, 
while you in Siena, you put art under your feet [voi sanesi 
mettete V'arte sotto i pied). 

R. PAULUCCI DE CALBOLI. 
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A REFORMER BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 


THOMAS WOLSEY, LEGATE AND REFORMER. By Ethelred L. 


Taunton. John Lane, London and New York, 1go2. 155. 
net. 


Tuts book, as its title implies, is a life of Wolsey the 
ecclesiastic, rather than of Wolsey the statesman. Mr. 
Taunton reminds us in his preface that the great Cardinal’s 
“work as a churchman has been lost sight of in the secular 
triumphs he achieved ; and yet, Wolsey was, before every- 
thing, a churchman; and one with a keen sense of the 
realities of religion.” 

The author is certainly justified in calling attention to 
this hitherto neglected side of Wolsey’s career. His exposi- 
tion of the Cardinal’s ambitious schemes for the reform of 
the Church of England throws much light on the more 
obscure portions of Wolsey’s domestic administration, and 
offers at least a partial explanation of his palpable neglect 
of some of the minor internal affairs of the kingdom. 
When the Cardinal’s projects for church reform are brought 
forward as the point de départ of his masterful foreign 
policy, it is, perhaps, a little more difficult to agree with 
Mr. Taunton’s conclusions. The chapters on Wolsey’s 
relations to the Papacy and the continental Powers should 
be read in conjunction with the learned treatises of Pro- 
fessor Busch (Drei Jahre Englischer Vermittlungs politth, 
1884; Cardinal Wolsey und die Kaiserlich-Englische 
Allianz, 1886;) which treat the subject from a purely 
political standpoint. 

The first two chapters of Mr. Taunton’s book contain 
an interesting account of Wolsey’s early years up to his 
consecration as Archbishop of York. The negotiations 
for the Cardinalate and Legateship are then described. 
The author sees in his hero’s desire for a thorough reform 
of the English Church the true cause. of his ambition to 
attain these dignities ; and he ascribes Leo’s long delays in 
granting them to the dread which the rumour of Wolsey’s 
projects had aroused at Rome, and to the Pope’s personal 
dislike against the great Archbishop. But the political 
significance of the Cardinalate and Legateship must not be 
forgotten. The peace with France, established in 1514, 
confirmed four years later, was Wolsey’s work; Leo in- 
herited his predecessor’s hatred of the French, which was 
not diminished by the victory of Marignano, nor by its 
immediate consequence, the Concordat of Bologna; he 
naivrally ireaded to bestow power on the man who favcured 
his foes, and whose influence was sufficiently strong to re- 
strain the martial ardour of Henry VIII., ever ready to burst 
forth against the traditional enemies of England. The aid 
Wolsey received from the King in his relations with the 
Curia is another proof of the political importance of the 
Archbishop’s new offices. Henry had not yet turned his 
attention to theology; his mind was bent on secular 
triumphs. 

Mr. Taunton gives us an interesting and instructive 
account of Wolsey’s far-reaching plan for the rectification 
of abuses prevalent in the Church. In order to restore 
the discipline and morals of the English clergy, he sum- 
moned delegates of the various religious orders to appear 
before him as soon as he had been made Legate, and from 
that time onward undertook separate visitations of the 
various monastic houses, either in person, or through his 
bishops. But it was above all by a process of intellectual 
development that the Cardinal hoped to réinvigorate the 
Church, and strengthen the Old Faith against the incoming 
of the New Learning in religion. He had been pro- 
foundly touched by the spirit of the Renaissance ; he saw 
that the Church of England could never be permanently 
benefited by the suppression of knowledge under vague 
and meaningless forms ; he was far in advance of his time 
in discerning that the true remedy for existing evils lay in 
increasing, not in limiting, the opportunities for education. 
In the Constitutions which he drew up for the Province of 
York in 1518 he had given evidence of his zeal for the 


better instruction of the laity in the elements of religion ; 
four times a year was every priest with cure of souls to 
explain “in the vulgar tongue, and without any subtlety or 
fantastic turning about of words,” the fourteen Articles 
of Faith, the Ten Commandments, and other essential points 
of the Catholic religion. But Wolsey was destined to go 
much further than this; though solicitous for the better 
instruction of the laity, he was even more ambitious for the 
higher education of the clergy. Since the day he had 
entered Saint Mary Magdalen’s College, a boy of eleven, his 
relations to the University of Oxford had been intimate and 
continuous ; and in the latter years of his life his mind was 
intent on the establishment there of a “ College for Secular 
Priests ” (afterwards Cardinal’s College, King Henry VIII.’s 
College, and finally Christ Church), and also of a large 
school at Ipswich to act as a feeder for it. In these two 
institutions Wolsey hoped to provide the English clergy with 
an education that should enable them to continue the 
reforms he had initiated. To furnish funds for their founda- 
tion, the Cardinal suppressed and appropriated the revenues 
of some of the smaller monasteries, which were so ill ad- 
ministered as to be an encumbrance to the religion they were 
intended to advance. The plan was perfectly legitimate, 
and Mr. Taunton is right in pointing out that Wolsey has 
been wrongly blamed for his action in the matter, largely 
because of his agents, who were unnecessarily harsh and 
cruel in carrying out his commands. 


The chapters on “ Wolsey and Rome” and “ The 
Divorce” will probably arouse more controversy than 
any other part of the book. The author’s points 
in favour of his theory that the Cardinal’s project of 
a general ecclesiastical reform was the true cause 
of his aspiration to the Papacy are in general well- 
taken. Wolsey was keen-sighted enough to discern 
that his ambitious schemes for the advancement of 
the Old Faith could never be complete as long as the 
prevailing wish of the Roman Curia was to avoid any change 
for the better in the internal relations of the Church. 
Whether this was the main reason why he sought to 
become Pope is a question upon which it is dangerous defi- 
nitely to pronounce, without taking into account the very 
complicated political situation on the continent more care- 
fully than the author has done. That it would have been 
enormously to the advantage of Henry VIII. to have his 
faithful Minister seated in the Papal chair, at a time when 
Charles V. and Francis I. were bidding against each other 
for England’s alliance, is undeniable. Had Wolsey attained 
his aim, he and his master would certainly have been in a 
position permanently to settle the question of the supremacy 
between the two great continental rivals, who at the outset 
were so very evenly matched. And was it “for the sake 
of the Church” that Wolsey in 1526-27 “ was determined to 
discover a means of preventing the Pope from becoming 
altogether the bondsman of Spain,” or was it as a measure to 
strengthen the alliance with France, by which the Cardinal 
hoped to gain indispensable aid in the “ great matter” of the 
Divorce,,that now began to occupy Herry’s exclusive atten- 
tion ? 

The author has certainly done great service to his- 
torians in drawing attention to an important document in 
the Sanuto Diaries (Venetian Calendar, Il., 479), which 
distinctly mentions a project of the King’s to divorce his 
first wife, as early as September, 1514. It would be interest- 
ing if Mr. Taunton would tell us whether this project had 
anything to do with the very obscure mission of Polydore 
Vergil to Rome in the autumn of that year. The story of 
the later negotiations for the Divorce is told with clearness 
and impartiality. The author lays stress on the interesting 
point in the Canon Law on which Wolsey based his case, 
the “ Impedimentum publicae honestatis” ; the Cardinal was 
careful not to bring forward, as Henry did, the ¢heological 
question whether the Pope by Divine Law had power to 
grant the dispensation at all; he founded his argument 
on the egal point that the Bull, as granted, did not cover 
the case at issue. Henry, by his rash and independent 
action, had spoilt his own chances; had he waited tili 
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Wolsey’s plans were matured, he might have been success- 
ful, and thus have averted the schism. 

The book is prettily got up, and beautifully illustrated. 
It presents Cardinal Wolsey in a comparatively fresh light, 
and is marked throughout with moderation and fairness. 
If we cannot agree with all Mr. Taunton’s conclusions, we 
certainly owe him a debt of gratitude for drawing our 
attention to a very real side of one of England’s greatest 
men. 

R. B. M. 





HEARTHRUG HISTRIONICS. 


CarPetT Prays. Edited by Lucian Oldershaw. London: R. 
Brimley Johnson. 6d. net. 


As long as the human race continues amateur theatricals 
will continue, and a large section of society will always 
derive satisfaction from performing in indifferent plays 
before a weary and indifferent audience. The pleasure 
extracted by the performers perhaps outweighs the suffer- 
ings of the spectators ; these sufferings, moreover, may be 
mitigated, if not removed, by a judicious selection of the 
pieces for performance. 

Mr. Oldershaw has done a great service in editing this 
series of pleasant little plays. They are adapted to all 
tastes and ages; the stage directions are careful and clear, 
and the parts well chosen. There are comedy, tragedy and 
sentiment, for the nursery, schoolroom, and drawing-room. 

The plays for the nursery include Ze Mirror, a pretty 
and amusing little Japanese comedy for three children, by 
Rosina Filippi, containing some valuable lessons on the 
evils of vanity ; and two masques, Birds of a Feather and 
The Flower Fairies’ Frolic, by S. Adair Fitzgerald. The 
last two are more ambitious, and require a larger cast and 
somewhat elaborate costumes. They abound in comic 
songs and puns, which, though they may cause pain to an 
adult, should afford great pleasure to the children. Even 
if the Jackdaw’s witticisms fail to yield full satisfaction, 
there will remain the substantial delight of dressing up as 
a bird. For a girls’ school there is a piece called A 
Japanese Romance. The title is misleading, and will raise 
vain hopes in the schoolgirl’s breast, as the hero does not 
appear, and all love scenes are very properly suppressed. 
The characters speak in Japanese English, and there is a 
comic governess. The girls’ school will no doubt find it 
highly humorous. 

In the plays for the drawing-room the comedy becomes 
slightly more subtle, and the love interest is allowed full free- 
dem. Parting, by S. Adair Fitzgerald, is a duologue, with 
occasional interruptions from a pathetic butler. It is an 
account of the quarrel and reconciliation between a young 
newly-married couple, and if well played before a carefully- 
chosen audience will not improbably raise a tear. The 
part of the butler contains great possibilities. Wasting for 
the Train, a duologue, by the same author, contains much 
comic business. The plot is simple. .A couple meet upon 
the platform, having both missed their train. Before the 
arrival of the next train they discover that they were en 
gaged to each other ten years ago, have both married since, 
and are now both. bereaved. The train comes in, and 
they go out, again engaged. Both these pieces have 
already been publicly produced. 

Tragedy is supplied in Death or the Emperor, by 
Elise Cooper, a play for five or six people. The central 
character is an old soldier, who has come to St. Helena to 
see Napoleon before his death. Napoleon has promised 
to see him, but both are dying, and the promise apparently 
cannot be fulfilled. As the soldier is dying the door opens, 
the paralysed grandmother springs to her feet, the Jittle 
child cries in terror, the soldier leaps from his bed, salutes, 
and falls down dead. The rest of the characters lave 
seen nothing, but a moment afterwards a messenger rushes 
in to say the Emperor is dead. 


__ White Heather, also by Elise Cooper, has the scene 
laid in a Scotch hydropathic establishment, and is designed 
for four female parts. Three of the ladies are in love with 
a Major Bryce, an inhabitant of the hotel, and each 
imagines her love is returned. The Major has presented 
all three with a sprig of white heather, which they consider 
as equivalent to a proposal. They confide their hopes 
separately to the fourth lady, a Scotch spinster, who plays 
patience, and drops out remarks with a double meaning 
referring to her cards and the situation. ‘The Major finally 
receives a telegram from Lady Marjorie Bryce, who turns 
out to be, not his mother, but his wife. There is nothing 
very fresh in either the plot or dialogue, but it will probably 
amuse those whom it is intended to amuse. 

There is more humour in A Rustic Maid, by Lucy 
Whitehead. The characters are two semi-engaged couples, 
an aunt, and a landlady. The interest lies in the attempt 
of the heroine to mystify her lover by assuming the part of a 
barmaid. It does not succeed in quenching his affection, 
and all ends happily. 

Viewed separately, there is no great merit in any of 
the plays. Collectively, they form a series which will 
satisfy the ambition of the average amateur, and gratify the 
taste of the mediocre audience. As this is the purpose for 
which they are presumably intended, none but the hyper- 
critical need complain. 

M. I. 





SOME MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Cornhill Magazine for April is full of good things. 
One always turns first to the entertaining series, “ A Lon- 
doner’s Log-Book,” which deals this month with the diarist’s 
“unusually pleasant Lent,” and introduces the report of a 
local sermon : 


“The local papers have lately reported a sermon preached 
at ‘The Presbyterian Church of England’ in Stucco-road 
by Mr. Ramshorn—the raw-boned young minister who sup- 
ported me at Cashington’s meeting last month. This youth, 
who was reared at North Berwick, thus effectively drew 
upon the memories of his youth: ‘I am sure if you have 
ever paid any attention to the game you will be struck by 
the way in which the game of golf seems to reproduce the 
common scenes of life. Those of you who don’t play may 
know that the great object is to put the little white ball into 
the little hole. And so long as you are short of that, if you 
don’t do it—well, the other man does it before you. He has 
won the hole. And in doing this, when you come to what 
is called the “‘ putting green,” and you take your putt—it 
may be a beautiful putt, it may run straight for the hole, 
but if it stops short you will say to yourself, and your 
partner will say to you, “ Never up; never in. It is a 
beauty, but it wants legs.” And that is just exactly the 
situation here—‘ not far from the Kingdom.” You may be 
“lying dead” as we say. The next shot is sure to do it. 
“ Never up; never in.”’ Bertha, herself no mean proficient 
with the club, stigmatised this illustration from one of her 
favourite games as absolutely profane; and sarcastically 
supposed that Mr. Ramshorn would soon be trying to get a 
spiritual meaning out of Ping-Pong.” 

There is a poem by Mr. Thomas Hardy, and another by 
Mr. A. D. Godley, and instalments of serials by Mr. An- 
thony Hope and Mr. A. E. W. Mason. Lord St. Cyres 
contributes a well-written essay on Madame de Maintenon, 
“ 4 woman of rather noble, and rather morbid, but still quite 
ordinary character, borne into greatness by the play of very 
extraordinary circumstances.” Excellent, too, is an un- 
signed article on “ A Few Conversationalists,” in which the 
writer points out the curious fact that the great English con- 
versationalists, unlike the French, have all been men. A 
delightful article by E. V. B. charms us with stories and 
poetry about birds, and then turns to rend the women who 
wear their breasts and wings for ornament. We fear it is 
almost too much to hope that this or anything else that may 
be written will check the demand for “foreign hat-birds.” 

The changes and chances of war are well pictured in 

the series “ On the Heels of De Wet,” which is now running 
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through Blackwood’s Magazine. We may quote the follow- 
ing: 

“Plumer, with the tenacity for which he is famous, had 
clung to the rear-guard of De Wet’s column, snatching a 
waggon here and a tumbril there, until he himself could 
move no farther. De Wet had outlasted him, and had, 
moreover, seen that it would be useless to carry out his 
original programme. So he doubled and doubled again, 
with the result that the cleverly devised scheme of relays of 
driving columns was out of joint, and a dozen units were 
uselessly spread out over the veldt a hundred miles from the 
place in which the invader was catching his breath, within 
jeering distance of the column which had run itself stone- 
cold in his pursuit. So within forty-eight hours of the 
start the whole plan had to be reconstructed.” 

“ Light and Shade in Ireland” is full of good stories, and 
the same may be said of “ Dogs I Have Known and Loved,” 
which will appeal to all lovers of animals. It is a pity that 
so many of the articles in “Maga” are unsigned. There 
are only three names in the whole list of contents, but one 
of them is that of Mr. Andrew Lang, who has found a sub- 
ject after his own heart in a suggested elucidation of an 
historic mystery, and a Scotch mystery at that. “ Musings 
without Method” also deal this month with forgotten 
mysteries, those recounted in the volume of State T'rials, 
recently edited by Mr. H. L. Stephen; and the articles on 
“Prospecting in New Guinea” and “ Failures in Florida” 
are also worth notice. 


Mr. J. Holt Schooling in the Pall Mall Magazine 
drives one more nail into the coffin of the Bi-Literal Cypher. 
The opening article, “ from the pen of a well-known Ameri- 
can publicist,” should arouse attention. It is entitled “ As 
Others See Us,” and is a series of “ personal studies” of 
British Statesmen, as seen through American glasses. In 
that of Lord Salisbury there is a curious story : 

**When Mr. Blaine went to London he took with him a 
very complete assortment of anti-English opinions and senti- 
ments, and he had a very particular dislike for Lord 
Salisbury, who was then Foreign Minister. To his surprise 
he was very well received in London: the English did not 
trouble themselves to remember too much about his Anglo- 
phobia. He was asked to many houses, including some of 
the best, and went. He was asked, as any visitor of dis- 
tinction would be, to the Foreign Office party given by 
Lady Salisbury as wife of the Foreign Minister. He refused 
to go. ‘I have attacked Lord Robert Cecil,’ said the late 
Secretary of State, ‘in terms which make it unfit for me to 
be his guest.” In vain was it pointed out to him that the 
party and invitation were official, that all the chief political 
opponents as well as supporters of the Government were 
asked, and finally that it was Lady Salisbury’s party, and 
that her husband’s name did not appear on the card. He 
would not go. He refused for the same reason to meet 
Lord Salisbury privately. How long ago that seems, and 
how unlike the easier spirit of to-day! The truth is that 
the English do not, as a rule, carry public dispute into 
private life. Lord Salisbury would have welcomed Mr. 
Blaine, just as he has welcomed most of the public men of 
his time to whom and by whom in public life, whether in 
England or abroad, he has been opposed.” 

These studies are worth reading. Besides the Prime 
Minister they include Lord Curzon, Lord Cromer, Sir 
William Harcourt, Lord Lansdowne, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, Mr. Brodrick, and Mr. George Wyndham. A fea- 
ture of Mr. Douglas Freshfield’s “Holiday Tour in the 
Himalayas” is the excellent photographs of snow-peaks, 
which will appeal to all Alpine climbers. We have seldom 
seen clearer photographs of this nature, or better reproduc- 
tions. Mr. Israel Zanzwill contributes a story, “The Model 
of Sorrow.” 


The Fortnightly Review still discusses the Japanese 
Treaty. Mr. Stafford Ransome is among the strongest 
champions of the school which believes in the unmeasured 
pessibilities of the yellow people ;. he regards ihe “ awaken- 
ing” and the aggressive movement of China as an absolute 
certainty, and he justifies on this ground the repressive 
treatment of China by Russia, which would be the first of 
the old Powers to be threatened. Japan’s motives, in Mr. 
Ransome’s belief, are anything but Anglophil. She unly 
wants security and support until she is strong enough to 
rule, along with an awakened China, over the lands and ses 
of the Far East. And Mr. Sydney Brooks writes queru- 
lously of the attitude of the United States towards the 


treaty, which is, he says, one of accepting great benefits and 
standing to give nothing in return. In “The Old Liberalism 
and the New Democracy” a most interesting thesis is de- 
veloped by an anonymous “ student of public affairs.” He 
regards the Liberal imbroglio as the result of one thing: 
the conflict between the new aristocracy and the new demo- 
cracy. 

" here are two apologies for the Liberal League in this 
month’s magazines. One of them is the work of Mr. Charles 
Douglas, and is published in the Contemporary Review. 
The most suggestive sentence in it is that which declares 
that Official Liberalism “is obviously out of harmony with 
the national intuition about South Africa.” It is gratifying 
to read this, because now we know where we are. If national 
intuitions are to determine the policy of the Liberal League, 
it is a less serious matter than has been supposed, and our 
own intuition on the subject is that it will have very little 
effect in winning over to its side those whose intuitions 
differ from its own. “What is your intuition about the 
Education Bill ?” we may expect to hear our Imperialist 
friends inquire of one another. Of the second apology, 
which appears in the Mew Liberal Review, and is by “an 
M.P.,” it is enough to say that it ought not to have been 
printed. 

The Nineteenth Century and After has a very interest- 
ing paper on a subject we know little about in England, 
“ Freemasonry in France.” They are political, the French 
masons; Republican, anti-clerical, and “idealogue.” The 
following account of a memorandum sent to our King by 
a lodge of his fellow-Masons in France is amusing : 

“ Zealous French Freemasons are constantly passing reso- 
lutions and plunging into public affairs in a style in no way 
representing the general tendency of the order. The follow- 
ing portentous address to King Edward was unanimously 
voted by a Grand Orient lodge, the ‘Admirers of Saint- 
Just,’ on November 23 last: 

***To the Most Illustrious Brother Edward Albert (sic) 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha: 

““*Too much blood having been shed during the last two 
years, and your position in the non-Masonic world enabling 
you to stop the work of ruin and desolation, we venture to 
fraternally remind you that human solidarity is the basis 
of Freemasonry. There is an arbitration tribunal which 
could bring the conflict to an honourable close, and it is 
for you to submit the quarrel to that tribunal. Should you 
remain deaf to our fraternal appeal and to the duties we 
Freemasons owe to all men, without distinction of nation- 
ality, you will entitle us to declare you unworthy of our 
order and akin to the criminals whose baleful names wiil 
for ever remain nailed to the pillory of History.’” 

The Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil has a paper on “ Female Emi- 
gration” to South Africa. It is a pathetic thing to watch 
Imperialism at work. It seizes a country for English men 
and women, and then finds that they do not want to go to 
it; so it pleads with them, argues with them, and finally 
offers to pay them to live in the place. Mrs. Cecil does not 
pretend that the life to which women would go out is all 
that they could desire; but apparently the reflection that 
they are pleasing the Colonial Office is to be enough. But 
we must not be unjust to Mrs. Cecil. She says plainly that 
without the assurance of protection and a certainty of en- 
gagement it would be most unwise for women to emigrate. 

An article on “ Indians and the Empire” appears in the 
Contemporary Review, under the pseudonym “Dewan,” 
which conceals, we are told, the identity of the Prime 
Minister of an important native State. “ Dewan” expresses 
a feeling of discontent, which he says is general in the 
dependency, at the treatment of the Indian subjects of the 
Crown. They are not, he says, regarded with the same 
affection, or allowed the same advantages, as those in the 
colonies ; and he asks that military commands and British 
titles should be conferred on the Gaekwar, the Nizam, and 
other great nobles of India. We must in one way and 
another stimulate the love and gratitude of Indians. ill 
this is very Imperial. The employment of artificial means 
to force a sentiment which does not exist, the imposition of 
feelings, desires, loyalties, which should exist, but unfortu- 
nately do not, is characteristic of the school which, having 
formed its policy on unsound views of human nature, trusts 


Y remedy matters by changing, not the policy, but the hearts 
of men. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


OBODY has had much to do in the City this 
week. The Money Market has started on the 
weary task of repaying the Bank the enormous sum 
that it had to borrow in order to get through the last 
quarter of the financial year. So far ithas not made a 
very good attempt, and has had to renew a small part 
of the amount due every day; but we shall not be able 
to see how the Bank and the market really stand until 
the Government dividends have been paid. As far as 
we can tell at present it does not look very much as if 
the market would be able to get quite clear. Otherwise 
the week has been extremely uninteresting, but one or 
two people seem to think that these peace negotiations 
are really ‘‘ meant” this time; recent buying of 
Consols is said to have been on behalf of very well— 
informed parties. Consols have actually crept up above 
the price at which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach so cleverly 
placed his sixty million loan last year. 

On the Stock Exchange politics have been the chief 
influence on markets. The Near East turns up at this 
season as regularly as the east wind, and there has 
been the usual little flutter, which on this occasion 
chiefly affected Ottoman Bank shares and Turkish 
‘* groups.” Everyone seems to disregard the possi- 
bility of anything really serious occurring, but markets 
are in a very sensitive condition just at present, and a 
mere suggestion suffices to move pricés up or down. 
Another mild little sensation was caused by an 
announcement that the Argentine Government had 
determined to order a couple of ironclads, which are to 
be more powerful than those which Chile has recently 
been purchasing. South American Governments seem 
to be copying the manners of the Old World with 
laudable fidelity. Here are these two Republics 
squabbling about a boundary which is supposed to run 
somewhere or other over almost _ inaccessible 
mountains; they have at last succeeded in getting 
the British Government to despatch a Commission 
to arbitrate, and yet they insist on making ugly 
faces at one another and running a race in naval 
expenditure just like European Powers. 

An interesting feature of the announcement in 
question is the fact that the Argentine Government has 
also ‘‘ declared that it will not create new taxes or con- 
tributions to pay for the new vessels.” In other words, 
unless the Argentinerevenue expands considerably, either 
the ships will not be paid for or else the wherewithal will 
have to be borrowed. ‘‘ The Government,” it appears, 
‘*has resolved to maintain the naval and military supre- 
macy of the Republic in South America,” and, like our 
own Government, it seems to think that the cost of 
maintaining supremacy is a charge that may mostly be 
left to posterity. It remains to be seen, however, what 
the agents of the Argentine Government in London will 
say when the Republic puts forward proposals for fresh 
borrowing, Argentine credit has not been quite so 
highly priced lately as it was before a few street riots 
in Buenos Ayres were allowed to knock the “ unifica- 
tion” scheme on the head. As for Chilian bonds, once 
known as the Consols of South America, naval expen- 
penditure and militarist bombast have told upon their 
prices also. Well-informed people who are interested 
in South America take pessimistic views at present, 
and are inclined to look most favourably, or least un- 
favourably, on Brazilian bonds and the issues of the 
Peruvian Corporation. 








Happy are the dwellers in Jamaica; at least, if 
they are not, they ought to be. First of all a telegram 
appears from New York stating that, according to 
advices received from Kingston, Jamaica, ‘the 
Government has abandoned its new taxation plan, a 
section of the community having refused to pay.” The 


beautiful simplicity of this fiscal arrangement makes 
the British taxpayer’s mouth water. One only wonders 
why any taxation plan at all is ever allowed to come 
into being in that island of the blest. Then we hear 
that, in order to show their practical sympathy with 
sugar planters, Messrs. Elder, Dempster ‘‘ are willing 
to carry sugar, until further notice, free of freight by 
the Imperial Direct West India Mail Service from 
Kingston to Avonmouth.” Redeunt Saturnia regna in 
Jamaica. And it is for the sake of Jamaica and the other 
West Indian sugar planting colonies that Great Britain 
is now insisting that. the continental subsidisers shall 
leave off putting three millions odd per annum into the 
pocket of the British sugar eater. It is a strange 
world, and I am thinking of emigrating to Jamaica. 
The 7imes correspondent in Pekin has been calling 

attention to the action, or rather inaction, of the two 
great English companies formed to work concessions in 
China, the Pekin Syndicate and the British and Chinese 
Corporation. These companies have had their conces- 
sions for nearly four years, and ‘‘not a hand’s turn of 
real work has yet been attempted.” Moreover, he tells 
an extraordinary story of the behaviour of the latter 
corporation with regard to its concession for the 
Shanghai-Nanking Railway, with extensions. The 
preliminary contract was dated May, 1898, and nothing 
having been done the corporation ‘‘ was recently 
pressed to state when it contemplated beginning work, 
and has replied by sending to the Chinese a draft 
amended contract calling upon the Chinese to cancel 
the preliminary contract, and to substitute for it a new 
agreement containing terms greatly in excess of the 
preliminary undertaking.” Considering the patronising 
manner in which people interested in China are wont to 
run pins into the Government anent its conduct of 
affairs in the Far East, and its ‘‘ policy of drift,” &c., 
it seems that these important and influential companies 
might find something to do besides twiddling their 
thumbs and trying to hector John Chinaman. 

Naturally, the company promoter has known better 
than to offer much of his wares while the investor is 
still dazed by the excitement of rushing out of town 
and back again for a happy Easter. Nevertheless, the 
colonies, as usual, have been true to their determina- 
tion never to desert the London market. This time it 
is a fine mouth-filling issue—the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope Cape Peninsula Suburban Municipal Water- 
works Loan (Capetown Suburban). Any jobber who 
ever wants to bid for this stock will have to go out into 
Throgmorton-street for a space and fill his lungs. The 
full amount sanctioned is £500,000, and the amount 
now offered is 4,300,000 in Four per Cent. 
Debentures, which are put up for tender, the 
minimum price being par. Four Capetown suburbs 
have bought up the local waterworks, and this loan is 
to find the needful for paying for them and extending 
them. It seems quite a decent security, but it will not 
be very ‘‘ marketable,” a fact which does not much 
matter to the genuine investor. Subscriptions are also 
invited for 100,000 odd £1 shares, credited with 16s. 
paid, by the Sulphide Reduction Company. I expect 
that we shall not see very many new loans and com- 
panies until the new Government loan has been got out 
of the way. But there is a good time coming. A 
Laffan telegram states that the International Nickel 
Company, recently incorporated in New Jersey, includes 
the Nickel Corporation of London and the Société 
Miniére of New Caledonia, and, in combination with 
the Nickel Company of Paris, will control the nickel 
output of the world. So far the average investor has 
not made much out of nickel as a rule. But he is 
going to have a chance now; for, ‘‘in addition to the 
$24,000,000 of capital stock, there will be issued 
$10,000,000 of Five per Cent. bonds.” 


JANUS. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 


DUTCH QUICKLY TAUGHT 


By Mr. VAN BEEK, Certificated Teacher of Languages, 
Interpreter, and Translator. 





References by kind permission from 
Editors of Leading Reviews and Journals, University Graduates, 
Civil Servants, City Merchants, and others. 


For Prospectus apply THE ADELPHI TRANSLATING OFFICES, 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. Telegrams: ‘‘ VARIETAL, London.” 





FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
Russian, Dutch, Portuguese, Hindustani, Arabic, 
TAUGHT BY HIGHLY EDUCATED NATIVES, 
with a common-sense method (no drudgery), 
AT THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES (Ltd.), 
231, Oxford Street ; 
84, Chancery Lane; and 142, Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 
TRIAL LESSONS FREE. 





RUGBY SCHOOL. 
THE EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 


WILL COMMENCE ON 
MONDAY, JUNE a2np, 1902. 
Particulars may be obtained from THE HEAD MASTER, 





MALVERN COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 15, 16, 17. 


One or two of £87 (£99 for the first year), three or four of £50, six or more 
of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per annum may be awarded to 
boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholarship. 


For particulars, apply tothe HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY. 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE, 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 


Home Comforts. 
Practical Science Teaching. 
Public School Training. 
Five Laboratories. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


, Heap MAstTerR: 
J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Summer Term commences MONDAY, APRIL 28th. 

The School is organised as a first-grade modern and classical school, with 
igher Commercial, Science, and Engineering Departments. 
Examinations for four Entrance Scholarships will be held on June 17 and 18. 

For prospectus, apply to 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., 


Secretary. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
The Next EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Will be Held in JULY. 

Valuable Exhibitions, open only to the Sons of Christian Ministers, will also 


be Awarded on the Results of the same Examination. 
For particulars apply to 





THe Bursar. 





SCHOOLS. 
_ THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 
THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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POCKET DAILY SERVICES, PRAYER BOOKS, 


WITH OR WITHOUT HYMNS, 


PRINCE OF WALES’ EDITIONS. 
London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post, 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 


























OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. ; 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 





ARCH CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS JUST 
ISSUED. H. J. Glaisher. Remainder and Discount Bookseller, will 
be pleased to send, post free, his new Catalogue, containing an Interest- 

ing Collection of Books, to suit all tastes, in New Condition and at bargain 
prices.—57, Wigmore Street, W. 





oe OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED. Please state wants. 
Catalogues free. Weoffer Lady Churchill's Anglo-Saxon Review, complete 
set, 10 vols., choicely bound, £5 5s., cost £10 10s. net, Wanted, 25s. each 
offered, In Memoriam, 1st edition, 1850; Hessey's Drive, 1885; Handley Cross, 
1854; Pater's Marius, 2 vols., ae awbuck Grange, 1847; Jorrock’s Jaunts, 
1843.—HOLLAND’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED. — Pater’s 
Renaissance, 1873; Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., first edition, 1885; Symonds’ 
Essays, 2 vols,, 1890; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 

1837; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; perate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson's 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881 ; Jesse's Richard 
III., 1862; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING.—Pamphlets by Mar- 
tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent Free, and Books Lent 
on application to Mrs. Squirrell, Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 


THE SPEAKER, 


ON THE CONTINENT, 


Can be obtained regularly as follows : 








PARIS. |. 
31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Galignani's Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 


NICE, 

Galignani's Library. 

LEIPZIG, 
Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
VIENNA. 
Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
STOCKHOLM. 
Norden and Jephson. 


CHRISTIANIA. 
The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans Gade, 41 and 43. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


VERSE. 
Lawless (Baily), With the Wild Geese, with an Introduction by Stopford A. 
Brooke, M.A., 4s. 6d. Isbister. 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND MEMOIRS. 
Munro John), Lord Kelvin, G.C.V.O., Bijou Biographies, No, IX., 1s. Henry 
. Drane. 

Tocley Fogo A.), The Life of Queen Alexandra, with 110 Illustrations, 6s. net. 

ler and Stoughton. 

Neilson (George), “ a of the Awle Ryale,” the Alliterative Poet: a 

Historical Criticism of Fourteenth Century Poems ascribed to Sir Hew of 
Eglintoun, Glasgow: James MacLehose. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Shann (George), The Criterion of Scientific Truth, 1s. 6d. Cassell. 


FOREIGN. 
Sauer (Emil), Meine Welt, Bilder aus dem Geheimfache meimer Kunft und 
meiner Leben. Berlin and Stuttgart, verlag von W. Spemann. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


The Complete Works of Miguel de Cervantes, Exemplary Novels, Vol. II., cloth, 
1s. net. Glasgow: Gowans and Gray. 


FICTION. 
Merrick (Leonard), When Love Flies Out o’ the Window, 6s. C. Arthur 


earson, 
Bodkin (M. McD., K.C.), Shillelagh and Shamrock. Chatto and Windus. 
Swift (Benjamin), Ludus Amoris, 6s. Philip Wellby. 
ry | (Iza Duffus), Man, Woman, and Fate, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 
“ A Girl of the Multitude,” by the Author of ‘‘The Letters of her Mother to 
Elizabeth,” 6s. Fisher Unwin. 
Boothby (Guy), My Strangest Case, 6s. Ward, Lock. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Blackwood's, April, 2s. 6d. Wm. Blackwood.” 
uatemonsats, ge 2s. 6d. Horace Marshall. 
Crampton’s, April, 6d. A. Treherne. 
Crisis, April, 1902, 6d. Watts and Co. 
East and West, March. London: J. F. Spriggs, 21, Paternoster-square, E.C. 
English Illustrated, April, 6d. Fisher Unwin, 
Gentleman's, April, 1s. Chatto and Windus. 
Good Words, April, 6d. Isbister. 
Harper's Monthly, April, 1s. Harper and Bros. ’ 
New Ireland Review, April, 6d. Dublin : 29, Lower Sackville-street. 
Nuova Antologia. Roma. 
Sunday Magazine, April, 6d. _Isbister. : 
The Ancestor: a Quarterly Review of County and rer | History, Heraldry, 
and Antiquities, No. 1, April, 1902, 5s. net. A.Constable. __ : 
The House: The Journal of ene Arts and Crafts, April, 6d. Fisher Unwin. 
Westminster, April, as. 6d. R. Brimley Johnson. ails 
Wilshire’s Magazine, March. Toronto: United States Publishing Company. 
Windsor, April, 6d. Ward, Lock. 








SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year. 





GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare of 


20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 
Morocco Hovussg, 


St. Mary Axg, E.C. ; 
orto THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 








NDEX.—The Index of Vol. IV. of THe SPEAKER 

(new series) may be obtained gratis on application 

to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden. Cloth covers for binding are supplied at 1s. 
each. Index for Vol. V. will shortly be ready. 





NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is so papery Applications for copies, 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EpiTor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to “ THE MANAGER.” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
Yearly ....... soe £E S$ O Yearly............ £1 10 0 
Half-yearly...... O14 0 Half-Yearly .... o15 0 


Quarterly .... 07 0 Quarterly ..... » & Fs 


ty 7 should be made pa to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris— > Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
ee go Library. 
Leipsig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
ae oe Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J.C. Juta 
and Co. 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 


Shanghai, Hongk Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
Kelly and Walsh: 


Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Narrow 
Full column, 
Page. 4Page. }Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
a 410 0 o £5 0 0 £210 o £3 6 8 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 
MAtterr.......seeeceee 9 0 O 410 0 25 0 3 
Other pages. ......... 800 400 200 2 


Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
6s i narrow ,, 
Is. per line, broad ,, 
° natrow ,, 
Advertisements should be received xot /ater than Thursday 
morning in each week, 


olU€U°8 
13 4 








WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F, S. PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 


On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT.” 
Tonnage 3,273; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 


April 25th to May 17th.—From Marseilles to Naples, 
through the Straits of Messina to Catania for 
Taormina, Malta, Algiers, Tangier, Gibraltar, 
Lisbon, and Tilbury. Twenty-two days’ Cruise 
for 20 Guineas and upwards. 


This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 





£10 10s., £11 1ls., £13 13s., and £14 14s. TOURS to 
ROMB, via the Mont Cenis and St. Gothard Routes. 
With Optional Extensions to Naples, Assisi, 
Perugia, Siena, Florence, Venice and the Riviera. 


£12 12s.6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 





Details of Seats for the Coronation and for the Coronation Naval Review. 


Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W. 
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LORD KIMBERLEY. 





